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THE LANGDALES OF LANGDALE END. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE " FLITTING." 

IHE Langdales were a large family — so 
large that, as they said, they were always 
being twitted with their numbers. At 
every place they went to, the neighbours began to 
wonder afresh. "There really is no end to this 
family," the passers-by would remark, not always 
out of the hearing of the persons concerned. Every 
new morning visitor would regularly ask the same 
question, "Is this another of your children, dear 
Mrs. Langdale ?'* or say to the young people them- 
selves, " Do tell me how many there really are of 
you — I don't think I know you apart." To which 
the young people would reply earnestly, " Oh no, 
I am sure you cannot ;" which was as much as to 
say, " Pray, don't try." 
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At the time I write of there were several grown- 
up sons and daughters, and others still in the 
schoolroom ; but as the family naturally divided 
itself into elders and juniors, and as it is with the 
latter that we are chiefly concerned, I shall at 
present only introduce by name the four who were 
classed under that head, and the one who formed 
a connecting link between the two parties — ^viz., 
Mildred, who was just out of the schoolroom. The 
juniors proper consisted of Jem, aged fifteen ; Alice, 
aged thirteen ; Monica, eleven ; and Hugh, nine. 
The boys were at school, the girls with their 
governess — from whose rule Mildred had been 
recently emancipated — and fulfilled the usual 
routine of lessons, under Miss Bryant's careful 
supervision. 

Mr. Langdale was a country gentleman of fair 
fortune, who had been deterred from settling him- 
self permanently in any one place by the prospect 
of an inheritance which was one day to be his — a 
small estate in the country, to which he was to 
succeed on the death of an uncle. With this in 
view, he had either rented, first, one house, and 
then another in the same county, or had gone to 
some town for a time for the sake of educational 
advantages ; so that, on the whole, the Langdales 
had moved about a good deal, in spite of their 
numbers and not very large means; had seen 
something of the world, made many friends and 
lost sight of them again, and altogether had lived 
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rather a roving life, in which the younger ones 
delighted, though their elders were growing rather 
tired of it But the news of their uncle's death 
fixed their place of residence once for all. The 
old man had been childish for some years, so that 
there was little to regret in his death. Even the 
elder portion of the family hardly knew him ; so 
that their satisfaction at the prospect of taking 
possession of Langdale Eiid, and having at last a 
house of their own, was almost unalloyed. The 
only drawback to it was that the place was very 
much out of the way, being six miles from a railway 
station ; but, as they said philosophically, one 
cannot have everything. Alice and Monica, on 
the other hand, after making many lamentations 
over the place they were about to leave, found 
a source of consolation, which they speedily im- 
parted to Miss Bryant 

" Father says the house is close to the river, and 
there are lots of fish, and no end of trees to climb," 
said Alice. 

"My dear Alice, pray think of what you are 
saying," replied Miss Bryant ; " you know I d; slike 
to hear you use schoolboy slang." 

" It's playtime now," said Alice, " and one cannot 
be always thinking of one's words." 

" It does not matter what time it is," answered 
Miss Bryant ; "you know I have often told you of 
the same thing." Alice shut her mouth with 
decision, as if she never intended to speak again ; 

B 
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and Miss Bryant continued, amiably, "And now 
that you are going to a new place, I hope you will 
leave off climbing trees." 

"Oh, Miss Bryant!" cried Monica, in horror. 

" Indeed I shall not," said Alice. 

"Gently, my dear," said Miss Bryant. "You 
really are growing too old to be such a tomboy. 
I wish I could see you growing up into nice lady- 
like habits, and leaving off these rough, rude, 
schoolboy ways." 

" Father himself said there were plenty of trees 
to climb," observed Alice, determinedly ; " so I'm 
sure he meant me to climb them." 

"And you know your mamma disapproves," 
continued Miss Bryant. 

"She never says anything unless we tear our 
frocks," said Monica. 

Miss Bryant never argued a point when she had 
not authority to enforce it. She contented herself 
with entering a protest, and, as it were, leaving 
it on record. So she took out her watch and 
observed, " It is now a quarter to four ; you have 
just ten minutes before making yourselves tidy for 
your lesson-time." 

The two took the hint, and departed from the 
schoolroom with the utmost speed. 

" Miss Bryant is so tiresome," said Alice ; " she 
does not care twopence for what we tell her. I 
declare I will never go into the schoolroom again 
out of lesson-time." 
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" I shall tell her about the library next time," said 
Monica, "so as to put her in good humour again." 

" Full of dictionaries, no doubt, which you may 
read if you like, for I am sure I shan't," said Alice. 
" Oh, I do wish we were not going there. I hate 
the place, Monica. Langdale End indeed ; it will 
be an end of one Langdale, and that's me. I shall 
call it Horrid Hall." 

" I hate going away," said Monica ; " but I don't 
see why you should mind about the place. I dare 
say it won't be bad, and the packing up is always 
great fun." 

" Oh, it is not the place itself," answered Alice, 
"so much as the fact of being fixed, settled, never 
to move again, like Andromeda chained to a rock ; 
however much we hate it, it- is our own, and we 
shall never be able to get away, I know I was 
born a rover. I do so like going about and seeing 
the world." 

" I wish Father had been the colonel of a march- 
ing regiment," said Monica; "how nice it would 
have been." 

" What sort of a house would you live in, if you 
could choose," asked Alice, who was trying to 
balance her chair on one of its hind legs. 

" Let me see," said Monica. " I think it should 
be a castle on a hill — a regular grand castle rather 
like Windsor, with a precipice on one side, and a 
moat, if it could be managed, and plenty of com- 
fortable rooms inside." 
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" How dull !" said Alice, contemptuously. " Now 
I should live in tents, with plenty of horses and 
servants, and go about all over the world wherever 
I chose, and pitch them in any place I liked, and 
be quite free and independent." 

"What a shame!" cried Monica, indignantly. 
" You said a house. If I had known you meant a 
tent, of course I would have had one too. You 
know I would much rather go about the world 
than live in a stupid house any day." 

" Well, you shall have a tent too, if you like," 
•said Alice, composedly. "It can't be like mine, 
for mine is a regular military tent — officers* quarters, 
light and portable, and with all the newest improve- 
ments. Yours is made of goat's hair ; you bought 
it second-hand from a Bedouin, and it only opens 
by a flap over the door, so that you have to creep 
into it on your hands and knees." 

Monica's wrath blazed up in a moment. "It 
isn't," she cried — " it's nothing of the kind. You 
know nothing about it ; it is an abominable shame 1 
I tell you it is the best tent going ; I had it made 
after Waterton's pattern when he came back from 
South America ; he gave it me himself; it's a great 
deal better than a military one for travelling about 
the desert I'll draw you a picture of it." 

" Let us draw out a plan of them both," suggested 
Alice, pulling a pencil out of her pocket ; and the 
two were zealously engaged in this interesting 
occupation when the fatal hour struck, and Miss 
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Bryant's voice was heard summoning them to the 
schoolroom. 

The sisters lived full half of their lives in a world 
of imagination. They had few companions of 
their own age, and had consequently supplied their 
place by innumerable creations of their own fancy, 
or appropriations from the various books which 
they devoured rather than read. Being of active 
habits, and alive to all that was going on, they 
continually added to these stores from what they 
saw and heard around them. They personated 
different people, real or imaginary, in their games, 
and their discourses generally took the form of an 
improvised story, when each person, choosing a 
name, rank, and disposition, described his or her 
own adventures, and talked in character. This 
became so habitual to them that they could trans- 
port themselves at a moment's notice from the 
world of reality to that of fancy, and talked, 
wrangled, and even quarrelled over their castles in 
the air as vigorously as if they had been the most 
important occurrences of every-day life. Alice being 
older, and also of a more naturally inventive dis- 
position, had an advantage over Monica, which, it 
must be confessed, she sometimes used in the spirit of 
De Quincey's elder brother, conjuring up humiliat- 
ing situations for Monica's benefit — ^an insult which 
the other never failed to resent with the loudest of 
voices and the flattest of contradictions, for her 
temper was hasty, and her wrath apt to blaze up 
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" like light straw on fire," though it was also as 
easily extinguished. 

They had their own laws, however, in the game. 
Each one, as a rule, answered for her own puppet, 
and the thrilling predicaments invented by the one 
only roused the other to a greater exercise of 
ingenuity in devising escape. This imaginary life 
lasted for them during the greater part of the 
year, and was only dropped during their brothers' 
holidays, when, in the companionship of Jem and 
Hugh, the realities of life became at once delight- 
ful and absorbing. To the rest of the family all 
these things were as a sealed book. How could 
Miss Bryant and Mildred conjecture, as they took 
their quiet turn through the plantations, that they 
were regarded in the light of the enemy's dragoons 
by the panting couple who crouched behind the 
bushes as they passed ? or that, when Alice and 
Monica charged past them at full speed, scrambled 
up the haystack ladder and drew it up after them, 
that the garrison of a border castle had taken 
possession of their fortress, let down the portcullis, 
taken up the drawbridge, and were now waiting 
for an assault from the bloodthirsty pursuers, of 
whom the respectable governess and her steady 
eldest pupil were the wholly unconscious repre- 
sentatives i 

The removal to Langdale End was destined to 
be talked of for a long time before it actually took 
place. There were various repairs to be made, 
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and though Mr. Langdale succeeded to the pro- 
perty in May, it was not till the following February 
that the house was ready for habitation. Then the 
packing up began — a time of severe toil to all but 
Alice and Monica, who thought a general chaos 
the height of felicity. Their only drawbacks were, 
first, the numberless farewells which they had to 
take of everybody and everything belonging to a 
place to which they had quickly attached them- 
selves ; and, second, that they were forced to go 
on with their lessons as usual. Their playtime 
was, however, spent in incessant careering to and 
fro, carrying piles of books to be packed, running 
messages, turning out drawers, and revelling in the 
discovery of sundry long-lost treasures amongst 
the heaps of rubbish. While they were thus 
employed, an arrangement was being made which 
was destined at once to raise them two degrees at 
least towards womanhood. 

It so happened that, while two of the elder ones 
were away from home and the rest busily engaged 
in packing, Mr. Langdale caught a bad cold, and 
this slight occurrence upset all the family plans. 
Some of the servants and part of the baggage had 
already been despatched to Langdale End, and the 
master of the house had intended to lead the second 
detachment, so as to prepare the place for the 
reception of Mrs. Langdale and the younger ones. 
But this arrangement being upset, Mrs. Langdale 
proposed another — namely, to send off Miss Bryant, 
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the children, and one of the housemaids, so as to 
leave two rooms clear and enable her to retain the 
services of the elder daughter, who was to have 
accompanied her father. Mr. Langdale gave a 
doubtful assent to this plan. 

" They will be of little use, I fear, on arriving," 
he said, " and they are not much in the way here. 
It is rather an awkward journey too, and I don't 
think Miss Bryant has much head for every-day 
matters. A very good woman in her own depart- 
ment no doubt, but " 

"Alice is thirteen, and old enough to manage 
for herself," said Mrs. Langdale. "Miss Bryant 
can chaperon them, and Elisabeth will look after 
the luggage ; and I really should be glad to have 
their rooms at liberty." 

" Well, if you think they can get on, I have no 
objection to make," said Mr. Langdale, "and we 
shall see how Alice acquits herself. Alice!" he 
called, and his daughter, who was at that moment 
seated at the top of a step-ladder, with a duster in 
one hand and a newly-found book in the other, 
hurried to answer the summons. 

"Alice, do you think you and Monica can be 
trusted to go off to Langdale End the day after 
to-morrow, bag and baggage, with Miss Bryant to 
take care of you ?" 

" No, Father," said Alice, laughing, " but I think 
we can take care of Miss Bryant." 

" Don't let her know it then, that's all," answered 
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Mr. Langdale, with a smile. "Well, pack up your 
clothes, and be ready to start on Wednesday 
morning, and make yourselves as useful as you can 
when you get there.'! 

"Are we really going i" asked Alice. 

" Yes, really," said her mother. " I shall speak 
to Miss Bryant to-day, and beg her to take care of 
you ; and I trust to you, Alice, to see that all goes 
right, and keep an account of the money you spend. 
You are old enough now to be treated like a 
sensible girl, and I hope you will show that you 
can be trusted." 

Alice returned, with a face of considerable 
gravity, to communicate this news to her sisters. 
Monica was loud in lamentation ; Mildred said 
briefly, "I pity you — ^rather you than I," and she 
herself found the growing weight of responsibility 
a somewhat depressing burden. 

It must be owned that Miss Bryant's pupils 
fully realised, what their parents did not, that in 
almost all the matters of every-day life she was 
as helpless as a baby, and rather more self-willed. 
In the schoolroom she was in her element — ^an 
admirable teacher, with an enthusiastic love of 
knowledge; outside of those four walls, she was 
strangely incapable, and yet not altogether willing 
to be managed. Her pupils both liked and 
respected her in the capacity of instructress ; but 
not being prone to venerate what did not seem to 
them worthy of veneration, they could not help 
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feeling that, as a travelling companion, she was 
both a charge and a worry. However, what cannot 
be cured must be endured, as Mildred remarked, 
they would no doubt get through somehow, and 
with this consolation the two younger ones went 
downstairs to see if any of the schoolroom books 
were ready for packing. 

They presently returned, reporting that Miss 
Bryant was as cross as two sticks — for, like most 
other schoolroom girls, they kept an accurate 
register of the state of their governess' temper. 
Poor governesses, who are always expected to have 
the tempers of angels in spite of the various worries 
and trials which their unconscious pupils inflict 
upon them ! To Alice and Monica — who, though 
intelligent children, and with fair habits of applica- 
tion, had their fits of idleness and inattention — it 
was quite a matter of wonder that Miss Bryant 
could have any reasonable cause for annoyance, 
when, after one of these dilatory unsatisfactory 
mornings, they broke in upon her hard-earned 
leisure by bursting into the schoolroom with as 
much excitement as if the house were on fire, to 
tell some insignificant piece of news, or to hunt for 
some of their own goods amidst much scattering 
of papers, shaking of tables, and occasional banging 
of the door in their retreat. That her orderly pro- 
fessional ways should be disturbed by the chaos of 
the house at the time of a removal, and that she 
should gain additional dryness and perhaps irrita- 
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tion of manner in consequence, will perhaps be 
less surprising to my readers than it was to her 
pupils. 

"She doesn't like setting off in a hurry," said 
Alice, depositing a large heap of books on the 
floor, letting some fall round about as she did so, 
and then seating herself on the remainder. " And 
I expect she thinks she ought to have been told 
first." 

" And to have had the money," said Monica. 

"Well, it can't be helped," said Alice. "One 
comfort is, that we shan't do lessons to-day; though 
I'll do Miss Bryant the justice to say that she is 
generally very good-natured in lesson-time." 

"Where are you going to put all those books.?" 
asked Mildred, who was packing a box. 

"Miss Bryant said we were to take them with 
Us," said Monica, dolefully. " I thought we were 
going to get the house ready for you, and be useful, 
instead of being in the schoolroom always as we 
are here." 

"You will have plenty of time for both," said 
Mildred, consolingly. 

"What book are you going to take, Monica?" 
asked Alice, suddenly. 

" I don't know ; what are you }" 

"You will find plenty of books there," said 
Mildred. 

"Oh please, I must have a story-book," cried 
Monica, imploringly. 
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" Very well, only be quick and choose, for this 
box is full of them, and I'm just going to shut 
it up/' 

*' 'The Arabian Nights 1' " cried Monica. 

** You can't have it — it is half-way down in the 
box ; here is the ' Lay of the Last Minstrel,' and 
* Leila ;' take one of those." 

" I know the ' Lay' by heart, and I read * Leila' 
only last week," said Monica, almost diving head 
foremost into the box, and burrowing energetically. 
** There's ' The Arabian Nights,' I see it," and she 
dragged out a blue volume, thereby thoroughly 
upsetting the arrangement of the neatly-fitted 
books. 

"What a mess you have made," exclainied 
Mildred. ** Give me something else to put in the 
place." 

" Here's a dictionary,*' said Alice, extracting a 
book from the heap on which she was sitting ; ** or 
take this other." 

" I daresay you will find dictionaries enough at 
Langdale End," said Mildred, " so I may pack this 
up with a clear conscience. These ai'e ail going 
by luggage train, you know." 

" There is a corner which wants filling," observed 
Alice, drawing a couple of soft volumes from the 
same heap as before, and squeezing them into the 
box. " There, is not that beautifully wedged ?" 

"First rate," said Mildred; "but are you sure 
you shall not want them ?" 
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" I mean to take *Sir Frizzle Pumpkin* for my 
own private reading," remarked Alice, without 
replying to her sister's question, as she rose from 
her now rather unsteady seat. 

" Oh, Alice !" cried Monica, horrified, "you must 
not!" 

" You had better not," said Mildred. 

" I've never been told not to read it," said Alice, 
as she walked out of the room. 

" Will she really take it, Mildred, do you think ?" 
asked Monica. 

" I daresay not, if you leave her alone," replied 
Mildred. But as "Sir Frizzle Pumpkin" was a 
book forbidden to Monica, she was doubly anxious 
that Alice's audacious proposal should not be acted 
upon, and presently followed her sister to see if the 
threat was likely to be carried out, and to make 
her further preparations for the coming journey. 



CHAPTER II. 

AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY. 

THE morning was raw and foggy, but the 
younger travellers were too excited to feel the 
cold, or to take much heed of the weather. Miss 
Bryant, who was more sensitive, had added a white 
Shetland veil and comforter to her usual wraps, and 
surmounted all by a brown waterproof cloak, the 
sleeves of which, after a curious fashion which pre- 
vailed when waterproofs were in their infancy, were 
fastened to the cloak with strings at the arm-holes, 
so as to be removed at pleasure, and the trussing 
of Miss Bryant's points, as the children had called 
the process ever since they had read " Ivanhoe," 
formed one of the many inconvenient items of her 
toilette. They were to start early, having a drive 
of four miles to the station ; but though all were 
ready and waiting before nine o'clock, it was 
nearly a quarter past that hour when the cab made 
its appearance. With the utmost speed they were 
all packed into it — Miss Bryant, Alice, and Monica 
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laden with bags ; the housemaid, who seemed to 
regard herself as part of the luggage, to be moved 
about at the will of others rather than guided by 
any sense of her own; and finally, the yellow 
Scotch terrier, whom Monica had insisted on taking 
with her in spite of the warnings of her sisters. 
Umbrellas, cloaks, parcels, and all the addenda, 
appendix, and supplement of travelling gear were 
heaped upon the top, and off they drove. Half- 
way down the drive there was a halt. " What is 
the matter?" cried the elder sisters, flying down 
the road.' " The provision bag !" answered a stifled 
voice from the cab, and Mildred, darting back to 
the house, was soon seen returning with a red 
crochet-covered wallet full almost to repletion. It 
was handed in at the window, and the cab drove on. 
The. family returned to the house, and were con- 
gratulating themselves that the party was fairly 
off, when, to their horror, Elisabeth re-appeared 
panting, and saying that Miss Bryant had left her 
keys, and that Miss Monica wanted the little dog's 
bones. 

"What nonsense!" said Mr. Langdale. "They 
will miss the train. Send the keys by post, and 
tell Monica not to be such a ninny." 

"Here they are I" cried Mildred. "Run, Elisa- 
beth, and tell them not to miss the train." 

" Is she gone ?" asked Mr. Langdale, impatiently. 

" She cannot run," said Mildred, from the window, 
" but she is floundering down the road, scattering 
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all the bones by the way. Monica has put them 
into a paper bag^ and of course the bottom has 
come out." 

"And a very good thing too," said her father, 
"for I never heard a more preposterous notion 
than to take bones to feed a dog with on a journey, 
as if it were not fat enough already I" 

"I remember Mussie being fed with the long 
bone of a hare's leg in the train one day last year," 
said Mildred. "Monica had carried it from one 
end of Edinburgh to another in a paper bag which 
was short for it, for fear Mus should miss his 
dinner." 

" Perfectly regardless of appearances," said Mr. 
Langdale. " Well, they are terrible tomboys, and 
I fear will not learn to be less so at Langdale End. 
I trust they will all get safe to their journey's end 
to-night" 

They had need of all these good wishes, for the 
journey was not destined to be accomplished 
without difficulty. In the first place, they missed 
the train, arriving at one end of the station just in 
time to see the last carriage disappear out of the 
other; and, to make matters worse, Elisabeth 
calmly observed that she had seen that it was ten 
o'clock by the church as they drove through the 
town, and had they all known this, the cabman 
might have been told to drive faster. However, 
the deed was done, and as all were equally to blame 
for the delays — one having forgotten the provisions, 
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the other the dog's bones, and the third her keys — 
there was no room for recrimination. It was then 
that Alice and Monica began to realise the full 
incapability of their travelling companions. Miss 
Bryant would do nothing. When applied to for 
advice, she replied, "My dear, you have your 
mamma's instructions. You know what she wished 
you to do. You are perfectly aware that I do 
not understand 'Bradshaw.* Your mamma said 
nothing to me on the subject I leave it all for 
you." 

Miss Bryant was, in fact, somewhat out of 
temper, and her vexation took the form of entire 
abdication of all the rights and privileges of a 
sensible woman. However, to do her justice, she 
was not more ignorant of " Bradshaw" than nine- 
tenths of her sex. It is a curious question, why so 
many well-educated people, who are quite capable 
of mastering other subjects, should profess them- 
selves utterly helpless whenever "Bradshaw" is 
opened ; or why, though never a year passes with- 
out their making several journeys, they take so 
little trouble to acquire this branch of useful know- 
ledge. . It is not really more difficult to understand 
the plan on which " Bradshaw" is compiled than it is 
to master the arrangement of a cookery book, or to 
unravel the mysteries of the " Almanac de Gotha ;" 
nor is it harder to learn the names and branches 
of the principal railway lines in England than 
those of the rivers and their tributaries ; but it is far 
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from holding the same place in the education of 
the young, though perhaps of more practical im- 
portance, nor do the old feel any shame in owning 
their ignorance of this branch of learning. 

Miss Bryant, to whom the problems of German 
grammar were as nothing, who knew all the pro- 
vinces of Russia by name, and could tell off on her 
fingers the highest mountains of South America, 
was perfectly incapable of finding the route from 
London to York without help, never knew whether 
she were travelling by the Great Northern or the 
Midland line, and was only saved, by the watchful- 
ness of the railway officials, from attempting to get 
into every train that came up to the platform, 
whatever its destination might be. 

The situation of our travellers presented two alter- 
natives. By taking the fast train to the large town 
which they would otherwise have avoided, and there 
catching another express to the junction to which 
they were bound, they would arrive in time to take 
the same afternoon train to Brigton, by which they 
had at first intended to travel ; or else they might 
wait for the next direct train to L , the afore- 
said junction, due in an hour's time — which would 
involve a two hours' delay at the latter place before 
they could proceed to Brigton by a later train. It 
was a choice between traversing quickly two sides 
of a triangle, or keeping slowly along the third. 
The dilemma was a puzzling one. The station- 
master explained the matter very clearly, and Alice 
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found that the decision rested with her. Miss 
Bryant refused to give an opinion, and Monica, 
whose solemn expression showed that she felt the 
weight of responsibility which rested upon them, 
gave her advice with hesitation. 

" It would be much nicer to go by the express, 
butvwould it not cost a great deal more ?" 

The station-master told them the difference of 
the fare, and Alice shook her head. " I am sure 
we ought not to spend fifteen shillings," she said — 
"what do you think?" 

" Fifteen shillings is a great deal of money," said 
Monica, impressively, **and I am sure Father is very 
poor just now. I know he is, for our moving will 
cost a great deal." 

"Well, ladies, you know best," answered the 
station-master, amused. "You can sit in the 
waiting-room, and the train will be up in an hour." 

The children moved disconsolately towards the 
waiting-room, Monica leading the terrier in a 
string, greatly to her own inconvenience and that 
of the dog, who, unaccustomed to such thraldom, 
was continually running to the wrong side of the 
people he met, or entangling his cord in the legs of 
the barrows ; so that their progress was altogether 
a slow one. The hour passed tediously enough. 
Miss Bryant, after hearing that they were to go by 
the slow train, was with difficulty prevented from 
getting into the express; while Elisabeth, after 
nearly carrying off by mistake the bags of two 
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Other passengers besides her own, had a narrow 
escape of being left behind altogether. Alice had 
decided that she should look after Miss Bryant and 
the tickets while Monica took charge of Elisabeth 
and the luggage, and the labours of both being 
thus divided, they found themselves at last, after 
much anxiety, seated safely in the train, and on 
their way to Brigton. 

Once established in a corner of the railway car- 
riage, Alice's brow cleared in so surprising a manner, 
and her expression became at once so amiable 
and so amused, that Monica telegraphed from 
her seat to know the cause of this. A nod was the 
only reply, and then Alice, pulling out her pencil 
and scrap of paper, began writing as rapidly as the 
jolting of the train would allow, then glancing 
round to see that Miss Bryant was not looking, she 
hastily made a military salute, and handed the 
paper to Monica. It ran as follows : — 

" A detachment of troops was sent this morning 
from headquarters to occupy the renowned fortress 
of Langdale End — Colonel Langdale commanding ; 
aid-de-camp, Major M. Langdale. The division 
took the field at nine a.m., having under their 
charge the women and children, baggage, tents, and 
other camp equipage, together with the live stock 
of the commissariat. I shall write a despatch this 
evening, giving an account of all that happens, to 
the commander-in-chief. Take care this does not 
fall into the enemy's hands." 
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Monica almost danced with delight as she 
squeezed up the paper and threw it out of the 
window, and then leaned over to discuss the matter 
with Alice sotto voce. 

"Are they the women and children ?" she asked, 
indicating their two companions. 

Alice nodded. 

"And is Mus the commissariat, or the baggage 
waggon ?" 

"You goose!" answered Alice — "the led horses, 
if you like." 

" rU tell you what," said Monica, emphatically, 
"this is the Peninsular war; we have just 
left the lines of Torres Vedras, and Mus is 
the Duke of Wellington's pack of hounds, for 
you know they went hunting all the winter. 
You shall be the Duke; I am — let me see, I'll 
tell you very soon — Marshal Beresford, I think, 
and the other two are the Spanish allies — ^you 
know they were very tiresome — some were always 
going ahead, and the others would not go at 
all." 

Alice nodded a pleased assent, stretched out her 
hand, which Monica shook warmly, then each 
made a military salute, and retired to her corner. 
Their fellow-passengers, at the further end of the 
carriage, looked a little surprised as well as amused, 
and Miss Bryant, catching the expression of their 
faces, turned round in some anxiety, but seeing , 
both her charges busy with pencils and paper, she 
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left them alone, and gave all her attention to her 
book. 

This military fancy was no new thing with the 
sisters, but perhaps it had never before been turned 
to so good an account. Their new arrangement 
made them quite happy ; and it was wonderful how 
much easier it was (such is the power of imagina- 
tion) to bear as Lord Wellington a great deal of 
annoyance from the Spanish allies, than as Alice 
Langdale to put up with Miss Bryant's worrying 
and Elisabeth's stupidity. Monica had also her 
share of satisfaction in knowing that Lord Welling- 
ton would speak much more politely of his pack of 
hounds than Alice was apt to do of Mussie, and 
that the contemptuous remark, " Mussie is such a 
little fool," was not likely to occur nearly so often 
as before. But, in spite of these intellectual enjoy- 
ments, they found their delay of two hours at the 
junction where they had to change very tedious 
and disagreeable, more especially as it was an idle 
time of day with the porters, and one over-zealous 
official pounced upon their luggage and weighed 
it, and they had to pay for the overplus — a circum- 
stance which caused poignant distress to the two 
sisters, who not only felt themselves disgraced in 
the eyes of all the home party, but thought that 
they might as well have spent their money in going 
by the express train. 

"Mother will say we have managed very badly," 
said Monica, dolefully. 
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"And Father will call us silly children," said 
Alice, with a stamp of her foot. " How I hate to 
be made to look like a fool !" 

"But I don't see how we could help it; they 
sent the luggage with us from home," observed 
Monica. 

" They'll say that if we had not missed the train 
these horrid people would never have thought of 
weighing the luggage." 

" Well, it cannot be helped now," said Monica ; 
" and, after all, you know Marshal Beresford was 
defeated at Albuera — and this is it. He only held 
his ground, and so do we." 

" But the Duke was never defeated," said Alice. 

"Never mind, I daresay he had his baggage 
plundered sometimes," said Monica ; but Alice only 
shook her head, and refused to accept her con- 
solation. 

Their trials reached their culminating point at 
the last junction, which was one of those crowded 
stations where three or four trains start directly 
after one another from the same platform. They 
had no time to spare; so, while Monica waited 
with Elisabeth and the luggage, Alice hurried over 
the bridge to get the tickets. Miss Bryant, who 
usually chaperoned her to the booking-office, could 
not mount hills or steps readily, so that when she 
had reached the top of the flight Alice was no 
longer to be seen, and Miss Bryant, taking a wrong 
turn, presently found herself outside the station. 
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She hastened down the nearest road, and re-entered 
the station, and arrived, breathless and nervous, 
on the very platform which she had lately quitted, 
only to see a train standing at the other side, and 
a crowd of people on the opposite platform. As 
she stood quivering on the edge, Monica spied her 
from the other side, and, seizing Mussie in her 
arms, ran down the platform to the rescue. She 
had reached the end, and was about to cross the 
line, when a porter stopped her. 

" You mustn't go there, Miss," he said. " What 
do you want .?" 

"Our governess is over there," cried Monica, 
excitedly. "I am going to fetch her. She has 
lost herself, and she is sure to do something silly — 
I know she will." 

" You stay here. Miss, and Til fetch her over," 
said the porter, and, quickly crossing the line, he 
returned with Miss Bryant, who gasped faintly, 
" Oh, porter, take care of us ; we shall miss the 
train ! Where can the children be .?" 

" Where are you for, ma'am .?" asked the porter. 

**Brigton!" said Monica, out of whose arms 
Mussie had, after severe struggles, extricated 
himself, leaving her covered with his hairs, and 
obliging her to dive repeatedly into the crowd in 
order to recover his string. Suddenly, Alice stood 
before her, blazing with indignation. "Monica! 
what have you done with Elisabeth and the 
luggage .?" 



^--H 
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Poor Monica! Sir Kenneth standing before 
Coeur de Lion could hardly have felt more abashed 
at the loss of his standard than did the pseudo 
Marshal Beresford under the eye of the Iron Duke. 
" Miss Bryant had lost herself, and I went to look 
after her," she said ; " but I left them here." 

"I wish you would mind your own concerns," 
returned Alice, sternly. " I believe they have put 
it all into the wrong train, and Elisabeth too. 
Run and look into the carriages till you find her, 
and I'll see after the luggage." 

"Oh, go to them — go to them, porter," cried 
Miss Bryant, helplessly. 

" Be you in charge of these young ladies, ma'am ?" 
asked the porter, adding sotto voce^ " for you don't 
look much like it." 

" Yes, yes ; pray go and help them. I'll get in 
here." 

** No, no, ma'am, this ain't your train. You sit 
down till I come back to you ;" and off went the 
porter after the two girls, who were employed in 
extricating the luggage and their servant from the 
train in which they had been carelessly put; for 
Elisabeth, who was new to railway journeys, was 
ready to obey any one who spoke to her with 
authority, and had followed an order from a hasty 
guard to "get in," without waiting to inquire 
further. At last everything was recovered, their 
own train came up, and the whole party were 
safely placed in it. The battle being over, Lord 
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Wellington was now able to recollect himself, and 
to forgive his subordinate for deserting his post, 
and this was done with great magnanimity and the 
confession, " Do you know, Monica, how I managed 
to get out that last box from the van ? I had just 
given it up, and they were beginning to shut the 
doors, when Tennyson's lines about the Duke came 
into my head. 

He that gained a hundred fights. 
Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

so I sent that angel of a porter in once more, and 
he nearly went head over heels into the luggage, 
but he actually brought it out. So the Duke won 
the day after all, and you would have done the 
same, my dear Marshal, only you could not be in 
two places at once." 

As for Mussie, he finished his journey in the 
dog-box, and even Monica was not sorry. 




CHAPTER III. 

SKIRMISHING. 

" npHE weariest day will hae its end at last," said 
JL poor Effie Deans, and our travellers felt the 
force of this consolation during the long six miles' 
drive which formed the last stage of their journey. 
The carriage crept slowly up one long hill and 
down another, and the twilight of the short 
February day dimmed the outline of the moors, 
and threw a deeper shadow over the already dark 
woods. Monica was half asleep, Miss Bryant was 
patiently enduring a bad headache, and Alice — who 
would have owned herself very tired if she had not 
felt bound to keep up the character of the Iron 
Duke — was, it must be confessed, a little cross. 
What comfort there was in the warm greeting of 
the housekeeper, who received them with many an 
exclamation of, " Eh dear, poor things ! " and never 
were the blessings of tea, fire, and bed more 
appreciated by hungry, cold, and tired travellers. 
Nothing more could be seen or done that night, 
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but Alice drew back the curtains and opened the 
shutters of her bedroom, so that she and Monica 
might awake at sunrise, and make early acquaint- 
ance with the house which was thenceforth to be 
their home. 

Langdale End was a comfortable, roomy, old- 
fashioned house, built of grey stone, plain, square, 
and solid. The outside had been remodelled, but 
within there were still some ancient-looking rooms, 
panelled with dark oak, and various odd little stair- 
cases here and there, which were a delight to chil- 
dren and a nuisance to housemaids. It stood near 
a river, which indeed skirted the pleasure grounds, 
and behind the shrubbery and kitchen-garden rose 
steep green hills, the bases of which were clothed 
with fir plantations. From the windows the tall 
church tower could be readily seen, and the roofs 
and chimneys of the village, which was connected 
with Langdale End by a grey and steep-arched 
bridge. The course of the river itself was marked 
by trees and brushwood and a steep high bank, 
while from time to time a break in the ground 
would show the place where a small brook found 
its way through the woods and fell into the larger 
stream. And when the sunshine of a fine February 
morning lit up hill and wood and water with its 
pleasant dewy light, our young friends felt all the 
satisfaction they had promised themselves in their 
first explorations of their new home. Not only 
were there trees to climb, and fields wherein to run 
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races, and a sunk fence to leap, but within the 
house there were long passages and a dark hall, in 
which they foresaw many games of hide and seek, 
a large old-fashioned library, and, above all, a flat 
roof whereon many generations of Langdales had 
cut their names, and left to posterity the marks of 
their feet. Altogether, the two sisters felt them- 
selves able to give a favourable report in their 
letters of Langdale End. 

The first day was devoted to unpacking and 
arranging their goods ; but on the second. Miss 
Bryant called on her pupils to return to ordinary 
life. They had taken possession of a small, square, 
oak-panelled room, and the seats were already 
allotted, and the books disposed in order. 

"Where is 'Noel et Chapsal' .?" asked Miss Bryant, 
as she examined the book-shelf for the last time. 

" I don't know," said Monica. 

"Do you know where it is, Alice.?" continued 
Miss Bryant. 

"What?" asked Alice, looking up from her 
exercise. 

" That is a very abrupt way of speaking. If you 
do not hear, you should say, * I beg your pardon,' 
or * What did you say .?' " 

"What did you say.?" said Alice, who never 
begged anyone's pardon if she could help it. 

"I asked if you knew where *Noel et Chapsal' 
was." 

" Isn't it there .?" asked Alice. 
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*' No, or I should not have asked you where it 



was." 



"Then Isuppose it has not been unpacked yet." 

" I brought all the books down," said Monica. 

" And I gave them all into your charge to pack," 
said Miss Bryant ; " so I must ask you again where 
is it.?" 

" How can I tell ?" said Alice ; " I suppose if it is 
not in one box it must be in another." 

" You know perfectly well what has become of 
it," said Miss Bryant, with some irritation. " I 
must beg that you will tell me at once without 
further equivocation." 

"Perhaps it has gone by luggage train," said 
Alice, mischievously. 

Miss Bryant rapped the desk with her pencil, 
and said drily, " I wish to hear at once what you 
have done with it." 

" Well, the fact is," said Alice, " that I saw a hole 
which wanted filling up in the box Mildred was 
packing, and * Noel and Chapsal' just fitted it ; so 
I put it in, and it is coming round by luggage 
train." 

" The fact is," answered Miss Bryant, drily, "that 
you first disobeyed, and then tried to deceive me. 
Why did you choose 'Noel et Chapsal' out of all 
the books in the house for this purpose ?" 

"Because it is a book I loathe," said Alice, 
beginning to lose her temper ; " and I wish " 

" You need not tell me what you wish, as I see 
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neither your words nor your actions are to be 
depended on. I am disappointed in you, Alice." 

Such a speech would have brought Monica to 
tears and contrition ; but Alice was less soft- 
hearted, and it only made her angry, and her face 
wore its most offended and sulky expression. She 
went on with her occupations, however, while Miss 
Bryant prepared a French exercise out of her head 
to supply the place of the missing book, with a few 
additional difficulties in it, and laid it before her 
pupil at the next pause. 

To her surprise and pleasure, the gloomy look 
with which Alice received it gave place gradually 
to one of cheerfulness, not to say amusement. She 
wrote the exercise remarkably well, made very few 
mistakes, and though it detained her beyond her 
usual hour in the schoolroom, she stood patiently 
and in perfect silence while it was being corrected. 

Miss Bryant resolved not to lose the opportunity, 
though, had she known that this change of counte- 
nance was due to the recollection that if a general 
were out-manoeuvred by his adversary, it behoved 
him to accept . his reverses with patience, and 
remember that it was the fortune of war, she might 
have judged differently. Alice only felt that the 
skill of the enemy was worthy of admiration, and 
as she considered the matter from a purely intel- 
lectual point of view, she was not altogether in the 
state of mind that Miss Bryant hoped. 

"I am glad to see," she said, "that you have 
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been able to control your temper, and I think you 
must now feel sorry for your behaviour." 

Alice was silent 

"You see now, I hope, that you were wrong 
both in practising disobedience and in attempting 
deception." 

" I didn't deceive you," said Alice ; " I said 
nothing untrue. When you asked me where the 
book was, I said, isn't it there ? There was no harm 
in that." 

" You wished me to believe that the book had 
been accidentally mislaid, when you knew what 
you had done with it. Do you call that straight- 
forward ?" 

"I don't call it deception — I call it strateg>V* said 
Alice, bluntly. " It's what everyone does." 

** Do you call it being true and just in all your 
dealings, as your Catechism teaches you .^" 

" I hate the Catechism," said Alice, impatiently. 

" I see you are not in a fit mood to be spoken 
to," replied Miss Bryant, severely. " You may go." 

Alice made a step towards the door, and there 
stopped. "I think I was wrong in disobeying 
you," she said, slowly. "Of course I had no 
business to pack up the book in that box." 

"Yes, dear," said Miss Bryant, much relieved. 
" I am glad you see it as you should, and you will 
own that you are sorry for your behaviour this 
morning, and we will think no more of it." 

" I'm not sorry" — began Alice, meditatively. 
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" You heard what I said," returned Miss Bryant^ 
drily. 

"That I should say I was sorry?" 

"Yes, certainly." 

" Fve said I was wrong," said Alice, doggedly ; 
" but I can't say I'm sorry, for I'm not." 

If Miss Bryant's patience and temper could have 
held out a little longer, she might perhaps have 
produced the desired impression ; but they now 
began to faiil her, and she only said, " Very well, 
very well. I did hope that you were a reasonable, 
right-minded girl. I see I was mistaken. I can 
have no further trust in you. You may go." 

"You told me not to deceive you," said Alice, 
exasperated, " and I should be deceiving you if I 
said I was sorry when I am not." 

"I have nothing more to say to you," replied 
Miss Bryant. 

Alice dashed out of the room. 

It was one of the misfortunes attendant on Mr. 
and Mrs. Langdale's system of education (and what 
system is perfect ?) that, while their children were 
taught to think and act for themselves at an earlier 
age than is usually the case among young people, 
they had not, at the same time, been shown how to 
temper the independent ways on which they rather 
prided themselves with the equally valuable qualities 
of meekness and gentleness. In their own family 
circle their impetuous and energetic dispositions 
found full play ; each one thought for herself, and 
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said what she thought; what one asserted posi- 
tively, another with equal vigour contradicted ; and 
amongst so many brothers and sisters, it became 
at last almost necessary to speak quickly and 
decidedly, or the speaker might not be heard, and 
to state opinions forcibly, or they might not be 
attended to. But when the elder ones grew up, 
and there were fewer to contend with, the necessity 
for this struggle ceased ; but the habit remained, 
and formed a stumbling-block in the way of the 
junior members of the family. Their parents 
hardly perceived the force of the custom^ for 
though meeting every day and spending the even- 
ings together, there was little private intercourse 
between them and their younger children. Such 
opportunities as did occur were indeed highly 
valued, but these were not many, and when they 
came, both parties put aside the affairs of every- 
day life, and, looking upon them as times for 
pleasure, made the most of their brief enjoyment 

Mris. Langdale had, unfortunately, a dry, cold 
manner, under which lay hidden a very real but 
rarely-shown affection for her children. She was 
inflexibly just, and would listen to both sides of 
a question with unfailing patience ; but when she 
gave her opinion at the end, it was with the impar- 
tiality of a judge rather than the sympathy of a 
friend ; so that, unless they were in real trouble and 
wanted advice, the children never thought of con- 
fiding in her. Such being the case, Alice and 
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Monica habitually told their troubles to each other, 
and if they found themselves unable to solve any 
difficulty, intellectual or practical, which beset 
them, they would lay it aside, and try by a vague 
question to elicit from their elders some opinion 
which might bear upon the case in point, without 
committing themselves, or breaking down the 
natural shell of reserve within which their thoughts 
and feelings were kept hidden. 

There was no doubt of Monica's interest when 
the conversation between Miss Bryant and Alice, 
which has just been recorded, was reported to her. 
Both the children thought their governess tiresome 
and cross, and that, as Alice said, she made a great 
fuss about nothing. 

"Do you think she will tell Mother?" asked 
Monica. 

" I don't care if she does — that is to say, I do 
care, for Mother always supports Miss Bryant ; she 
told me once that she always should." 

"Couldn't you say you are sorry for having 
vexed her?" suggested Monica; "that is what I 
always do. I am sorry, you know, for that, so it is 
quite true, even when I am not sorry for what I 
have done." 

" But I don't care in the least," said Alice. " I 
know you are always much more soft-hearted than 
I am. It is a nuisance, of course, to have Miss 
Bryant out of temper, but beyond that, I don't 
care. I daresay I ought to, but I don't. 
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Monica was silent Her first impulse was always 
to be, if possible, on good terms with everybody, 
and this obduracy was beyond her. 

"It really is ridiculous, you know," continued 
Alice. " Miss Bryant says I deceived her. Well, 
I don't think I did ; but I was quite willing to let 
her deceive herself if she liked. But then,' what is 
life worth if you cannot take people in sometimes ? 
And to make up for this, she wants me to tell a 
downright story — to say I am sorry when I am 
not — and then she tells me to be true and just in 
all my dealings. Now I can't do both." 

" No, indeed," said Monica. 

" And there is another thing I hate," continued 
Alice — " I don't think people have any business to 
quote the Catechism and those kind of things at one, 
unless they are acting up to it themselves. Now 
the other day I asked her if she had not had a letter 
from Miss Thing — you know the governess with 
those girls whom Mother said we were not to write 
to — and she said, quite quietly, * I had a letter from 
London,' and a day or two after, I found out that 
she had had one letter from London and another 
from Miss — what's her name? — only she didn't 
want me to know. Now I am sure that is just as 
bad as what I did, but if I were to tell her so, I 
should get into no end of a row." 

** Because she is in authority over us, I suppose," 
said Monica. 

" But if one thing is untrue, so is the other," con- 
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tinued Alice ; " and I think it is very unfair that 
one is to be found fault with just because one is 
young, and some one else is old. Things ought to 
be equal. But the fact is, as I said, I don't call 
this an untruth, and no more would she if she 
hadn't been put out. And I don't believe you can 
get on in the world without a few takes-in. There 
would be no fun at all. Listen to Father's school 
stories. I am sure he did far worse than we have 
ever done, but it only amuses him now. There 
was Lord Nithsdale's wife; she deceived, and so 
did Madame Lavalette; but everyone admires 
them. Of course I don't mean that downright lies 
are right, but I do not see the harm of cramming 
people a little." 

"Do you remember what Erasmus says in the 
* Household of Sir Thomas More' ? " observed 
Monica, who was much given to quotations. " * If 
thou liest, let it be with a circumstance;' like a 
fable, you know, so that everyone knows it is not 
true." 

" There would not be much fun in that, I should 
think," said Alice. " However, I will take your 
advice, and tell Miss Bryant that I'm sorry I vexed 
her. I shall be sorry soon, I feel ; and she really 
was very clever about that exercise. Besides, I 
don't want to make her angry, though she does 
aggravate me at times." 

" I daresay she would not have thought it so bad 
if it hadn't been she who was taken in," said 
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Monica, unconsciously hitting the right nail on the 
head, for we are all far more acute in detecting a 
sin against God when it takes the form of a sin 
against ourselves. 

•*Well, I'll go presently," said Alice; "but I 
know she'll give me a kiss, and I do so hate being 
kissed, except by one or two people." 

Monica laughed, for Alice's usual way of receiv- 
ing a kiss was to present her cheek sideways, and 
allow it just to touch that of the other person, 
while she made a slight sound in the air ; and even 
to this she submitted as if it were a penance. 

However, Miss Bryant was very placable; she 
accepted the apology without inquiring too closely 
into the terms in which it was couched, bestowed 
the kiss of peace, which Alice bore with the best 
grace she could, and the schoolroom was tranquil 
again for a time, unfortunately not a long time. 
Alice's allusion to "strategy" had attracted Miss 
Bryant's attention, and by dint of paying attention 
to what went on out of lesson-time as well as 
during their studies, she discovered to her horror 
the military mania by which her pupils were 
possessed, and being a person of great propriety 
of feeling and little tact, she set to work at once to 
check what she considered to be a most unladylike 
pursuit. First, she hid the Army List ; next, she 
ruthlessly broke up a fortified camp in one of 
the attics, where rows of boxes and box-lids, 
placed at regular angles to each other, represented 
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alternately the lines of Torres Vedras and the 
bastions of Badajoz ; and, finally, seeing that 
Monica had chosen Macaulay's " Lays of Ancient 
Rome" as her poetry lesson, she dexterously sub- 
stituted the "Deserted Village," and condemned 
Alice to an equal measure of " Beattie's Minstrel." 
Our two Amazons were filled with an indignation 
which was mingled with satisfaction at finding a 
foeman worthy of their steel, and felt at liberty to 
out-manceuvre the enemy by every means in their 
power. Happilyj their main stronghold, the chief 
promoter of their martial ardour, " Alison's History 
of Europe," could not be attacked. Miss Bryant 
would gladly have curtailed the battles and given 
more time to the other parts of the volunie, but as 
the two girls alternately read aloud for three- 
quarters of an hour daily, they had the book in 
their own hands, and when Alice would go rapidly 
and triumphantly through the whole details of a 
campaign, describing how the army debouched 
here and retreated there, and Monica would say 
imploringly, " Oh, do let us finish this," while the 
currency question drove them into hopeless yawns 
and a dreary incomprehensible way of reading. 
Miss Bryant was compelled to let them have their 
own way. It is needless to say that after these 
efforts on her part the battles were read with more 
interest than ever, while, to make up for their 
broken fortress, they drew plans of imaginary 
camps, read all the military books they could lay 
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hands on, and invented a new code of signals, by 
which they might communicate to each other 
privately the various movements executed by the 
rival forces, translated into such warlike terms as 
their vocabulary could supply. 

Miss Bryant gave up the struggle in despair. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the family arrived at Lang- 
dale End, and boxes and furniture coming gradually 
in, everything was unpacked, and the house was 
once more in habitable order. The childreti had 
been rather nervous as to the amount of approval 
or disapproval which they should receive on account 
of the adventures of their journey, a full account 
of which they gave to their sisters, to the great 
amusement of the whole party; and some of the 
particulars reaching Mr. and Mrs. Langdale's ears, 
by way of commentary on the short business-like 
letter in which Alice had announced their arrival, 
the two received a larger measure of approbation 
than they had expected, while Monica was relieved 
to find that no further allusion was made to the 
subject — rather a tender one to her — of Mussie's 
bones. 




.^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



SUNDAYS. 



BEFORE many weeks were over, the younger 
portion of the family, at any rate, had begun to 
feel at home at Langdale End. It is strange how 
quickly the home feeling will take root in some 
places, while an acquaintance of years with others 
will not give it. It is not the place of our birth, 
nor the one where the greatest part of our lives 
have been passed, that is our home ; but the place 
where we have been the happiest, if it be but for a 
few short weeks — the place where we have lived the 
most actively, and thought the most deeply, or 
where our feelings have been most influenced by 
all that surrounded us — that is the spot that we 
shall never see without emotion, nor leave without 
regret — the home of our hearts, not merely the 
habitation of our bodies. 

The affections of Alice and Monica soon entwined 
themselves round Langdale End. Their imagina- 
tions ran riot there, and they themselves lived in a 
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world of fancy, to which both the house and the 
surrounding scenery lent their aid. The fields 
were their prairies, their desert islands, their race- 
courses ; the trees their citadels, ships, or havens 
ofTefuge; and they explored the treasures of the 
library, or composed tragedies in the attics with 
unwearied satisfaction, while they looked forward 
to scrambles in the glens or over the hills when 
the summer, the boys, and the holidays should be 
there together. When their lessons were over, 
they usually took a walk with Miss Bryant in the 
morning, and had an hour's play in the grounds 
after dinner; or sometimes the two hours were 
thrown together, and a ramble with the elder 
members of the family took the place of the con- 
stitutional with Miss Bryant. They had the Satur- 
day afternoons to themselves, and these were spent 
now and then in the plantations or the farm with 
their father, or more often in following whatever 
pleasure their will or the weather dictated. Society 
there was none at Langdale End. 

After Saturday came Sunday; and the Sundays of 
five-and-twenty years ago were different in many 
points from those of our present restless generation. 
They were days to which one looks back with 
something of a smile and something of a sigh, as 
in some out-of-the-way church the sight of a square 
pew or the old familiar smell of baize sends back 
one's thoughts to the days of childhood, when such 
things were the usual furniture of churches — when 
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clerks held despotic sway, and choirs sang to the 
music of the fiddle and clarionet — ^when whitewash 
hid the architectural beauties which restorers have 
since too often swept away — ^where yet people 
assembled as. numerously and prayed as devoutly 
as they do now under a fresher, livelier, and more 
artistic regime. Old fashions linger long in remote 
districts ; and though the years of which I write 
were fruitful in changes ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
though controversy raged as hotly, and reforms were 
pushed as zealously and resisted as stubbornly as 
now, the wave of progress broke gently on the 
shores of those dale parishes, and neither stirred 
the hearts nor disturbed the thoughts of the quiet, 
busy, practical folk, who, Sunday after Sunday, 
filled their square pews, and "ne'er had changed 
nor wished to change" their place. 

The church of Kirkby Langdale stood on a slope 
above the river, its churchyard stretching down 
almost to the water's edge. The tower, of unusual 
height, rose above the great trees which bordered 
one side of the churchyard, and from its belfry 
windows the music of a fine peal was wafted for 
many miles up and down the dale on the quiet 

« 

Sunday mornings. The parish, nominally of 
immense extent, had been subdivided, but still 
remained a large one, and the size of the church 
was in proportion to it. Numerous Langdale pews 
encumbered the chancel, and from the corners of 
one of these, Alice and Monica could see all the 
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way down the church, and make their observations 
on the manners and customs of Kirkby without let 
or hindrance. They could look across the chancel, 
where the great east window kept its old tracery, 
and through the clear glass of its diamond panes 
could watch the tree-tops waving in the breeze, 
and the white clouds sailing across the blue sky — 
a patch of colour all the more bright and beautiful 
by contrast with the whitewashed walls within. 
The altar rails curved forward in the middle, and 
the old rood screen of dark oak which formerly 
stretched across the chancel had been turned to 
another use — namely, that of railing off a portion 
of the chancel to serve as a vestry, from whence 
the voices of Mr. Wagstaffe, the vicar, and his 
clerk, churchwardens, or other visitors, might be 
distinctly heard as they discussed parish matters, 
while the congregation were settling themselves in 
their seats. There was, however, a pause of a few 
minutes after the visitors left the vestry, and before 
Mr. Wagstaffe followed them, during which our 
young friends watched the school-children defiling 
into their places, and the infants taking their places 
on the steps below the Communion table. Then 
the congregation began to clear their throats and 
the choir to tune their instruments, the leader 
hanging out on pegs in front of the gallery certain 
figures stamped in lead which told the number of 
the first hymn, or rather psalm ; for Tate and 
Brady, bound up with Sternhold and Hopkins, 
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was the use of Kirkby Langdale, The curious eye, 
glancing down the church, might note with pleasure 
the grand old beams of the massive sixteenth- 
century roof, as well as the ruddy, intelligent faces 
of the farmer-like men and women who filled the 
high pews, sitting face to face with much gravity 
and decorum. The pulpit and reading-desk, both 
tolerably high, stood half-way down the nave, and 
when Mr. Wagstaffe's tall, strong figure stood at 
the desk, his great forehead knit and his face 
curiously puckered up, the clerk shut himself 
into the seat below with a bang, and the service 
began. 

Mr. WagstafTe was a man of rough exterior, and 
eccentric, absent habits ; but he was a student and 
a scholar, and whatever might be his shortcomings 
in matters of art, of taste, or of reverence, there 
could be but one opinion as to his sincere piety. 
Whatever he said, he meant There was an intense 
reality about his reading and his preaching. You 
might have thought each Sunday that he was 
opening his prayer-book for the first time in his 
life, and as he gave forth each sentence with the 
certainty of one who is announcing an all-important 
fact, while the Amens came with the force of a 
sledge-hammer, in the full strength of conviction 
of one who has set to his seal that God is true, and 
is not ashamed to own it. 

His reading of the Bible was marked by strong 
sense, and the evident intention that, as the reader 
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understood it, so did he intend that it should be 
understood by his hearers ; and the sermon, though 
lengthy and sometimes too learned, bore the same 
characteristics of earnestness and straightforward 
wisdom. It was this that held the attention of the 
congregation, that brought forth their voices in 
the responses, and taught them to pray as he 
prayed — this that quieted the giggling girls in the 
distant pews, and shamed the farm lads into order, 
when, as they came tumbling into church after the 
service had begun, Mr. Wagstaffe would pause and 
quietly wait till, uneasy under his eye, they had 
shuffled into their places — and this that brought 
many of them to their knees with the feeling of 
" that's me," as they heard his emphatic utterance 
of the words, "We have erred and strayed from 
Thy ways like lost sheep." So, though he would 
take snuff in the middle of the psalms, send to the . 
vestry for his spectacles while the congregation 
waited for the sermon, give out the wrong hymns, 
read the wrong notices, and generally forget to 
publish the banns unless reminded in a loud 
whisper by the clerk, his hearers overlooked these 
eccentricities, and taking, as north-country men are 
apt to do, his measure as a man, esteemed him 
accordingly. " Ay, he's a queer 'un," they would 
say; "but look ye, he's a right good 'un. Just 
wait till he's up i* t' desk; he'll put it into ye 
then, he will." 

The singing was marked by equal heartiness. It 
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is true that there was a good deal of display among 
the zealous members of the choir — ^who would 
stand with chest well thrown forward and head 
uplifted while their leader beat careful time — ^and 
a good many flourishes in the tunes, a hymn of 
four lines being made into one of eight by dint of 
variation and repetition. But the voices had the 
fine deep tones of the north country, the ears were 
true, and if, through lack of knowledge, the choir 
sometimes quavered, the congregation helped them 
out The Langdales were the only representatives 
of the Squirearchy in the parish ; but the Vicar's 
pew had two occupants— one was Mr. Wagstaffe's 
eldest daughter, a sensible-looking person of five- 
and-thirty, and the other his youngest, a girl of about 
thirteen years of age, for he had been twice married. 
That this latter had a pretty oval face, fair hair, 
and blue eyes, was evident to the young Langdales 
at the first glance as she entered the church ; but 
the pew swallowed her up, and only the top of her 
bonnet was visible during the rest of the service. 
At first our young friends were inclined to take a 
great interest in her. 

" I wonder what she does on Sundays," observed 
Monica, as the two walked home together on the 
first Sunday after the arrival of the whole family 
at Langdale End. 

" She goes to school," said Alice, " and so shall 
we soon. Mother told me so this morning. You 
and I are to teach a class in turn." 
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''How nice!" said Monica; ''and we shall skip 
the Catechism." 

"I don't know which I hate the most," said 
Alice, decidedly — " school-teaching or writing the 
Catechism." 

" What a lot of things you do hate, to be sure," 
replied Monica, meditatively. 

Writing out references to the Catechism was one 
of their Sunday lessons, dutifully gone through by 
Miss Bryant, and as dutifully abhorred by her 
pupils. This was their occupation before church ; 
afterwards they said the collect to their mother, 
and listened as she questioned or explained. After 
dinner came afternoon church, and then the family 
usually took a walk together round the premises, 
looked into the stables, patted the horses and 
gave them bread, let out all the dogs for a run 
round the fields, and generally inspected the 
live stock. This family gathering was an old- 
established custom, and though the party often 
became divided and sub-divided in the course 
of the stroll, there was a general feeling of good 
fellowship and community of interest amongst 
all, both elders and juniors mixing and mingling 
in a way that the more defined arrangements of 
the week-day hardly allowed of. They all had tea 
together on the Sunday evenings, and then settled 
to their various occupations in the drawing-room, 
the elder ones playing Handel, Mozart, or music of 
other composers of the older schools, and the rest 
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reading, drawing, or looking at prints with their 
parents. Though not what many people would 
call strict, Mr. and Mrs. Langdale drew a line 
hardly to be defined, and yet clear enough to be 
understood by their children, between Sunday and 
week-day habits. Their music must be sacred 
music, their drawing just so different in subject as 
to prove that they were not carrying on the 
business or pleasure of the week, and as for their 
books, the margin was wide enough to show that, 
while excluding novels and the more exciting style 
of fiction, they were guided more by the tone of 
the writer than by the exact amount of religion 
introduced into the' book ; and it would be difficult 
to say how much of their acquaintance with the 
higher and nobler forms of art, literature, and 
nature the Langdales in after life owed to the 
Sundays of their childhood. They were, moreover, 
happy days, associated not, as they seem to be in 
the minds of many people, with tedium and weari- 
ness, but with leisure and occupation, with some 
thankful sense of God's mercies and of home 
affections, and with a general impression of 
pleasantness and peace. 

The Sunday school brought a new element into 
their lives. Mrs. Langdale, finding that there was 
a lack of teachers, had quietly placed her services 
and those of her daughters at Mr. Wagstaffe's 
disposal. Unfortunately, her daughters had no 
taste for teaching, and heard of the offer with 
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horror ; so it ended in Mrs. Langdale and Mildred, 
the former from liking, and the latter from a stern 
sense of duty, taking two vacant classes, while a 
third, of young children, was allotted to Alice and 
Monica, who were allowed no option in the matter. 
Monica began with enthusiasm, Alice with distaste. 
Before a month was out, the ardour of the one had 
cooled, and the dislike of the other was varied by 
a fitful interest, so that their feelings were about on 
a par. They knew nothing of teaching, and con- 
sequently taught but little ; but they conceived a 
great liking for some of their scholars, and when 
they had gone through a routine of spelling 
through a page of Scripture history, asking a few 
questions and hearing a few hymns, they were 
ready to show pictures or to tell stories, and found 
the relief of not being then obliged to jump up 
constantly from their seats to set their pupils 
straight, stop their little games, and try to stop their 
talking. They were generally very hot and rather 
impatient by the time school was over, and we will 
do them the justice to say that they were quite as 
much vexed with themselves as with the children. 

The class next to theirs was taught by Ruth 
Wagstaffe, the Vicar's youngest daughter. " Not so 
tall as I am," said Alice, with vexation, " and yet 
her children are never half as naughty. I do 
wonder how she keeps them quiet." 

"Ask her when she comes on Saturday," said 
Monica ; and Alice resolved that she would. 
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Ruth Wagstaffe came between the two in age as 
in height. She was slight and fair, with a pretty 
complexion and abundant hair. She was evidently- 
very shy, and though she shook hands, as in duty 
bound, with our young friends every Sunday, the 
pink on her cheeks showed the embarrassment 
which kept her from speaking. Mr. Langdale 
invited her to spend an afternoon with the children, 
but it was doubtful whether the invitation was a 
source of pleasure. She came, however, and per- 
haps the impression made upon her young com- 
panions will be best shown by the conversation 
which took place in the evening after this visit. 

"Well, children," asked Mr, Langdale, as they 
sat round the fire, "how do you like your new 
friend ?" 

Alice only replied by a doubtful "um," and it 
was left to Monica to say hesitatingly, " Oh, very 
well. Father." 

"Did you get on well with her?" inquired Mr. 
Langdale. 

" Um," said Alice, again. 

" She seemed to me a nice, pretty little girl," he 
continued, taking up his book once more. 

" She doesn't talk much," said Monica. 

" She's desperately hard to get on with," said 
Alice. 

"Shy, probably," replied Mr. Langdale. "You 
must make allowances, you monkeys, for people 
who are not as bold-faced as yourselves." 
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" Oh, Father !" cried Monica, "you know we hate 
speaking to strange people as much as anybody." 

" I didn't mind her not speaking/' said Alice, " if 
she had known what to say when she did speak ; 
but she did not seem to have made up her mind 
on any subject I asked her heaps of questions, 
and she generally said, 'I don't know.' Now if 
that is not stupid, I don't know what is." 

"She can't be quite stupid," said Monica, "for 
she teaches her class so well." 

" Well, Alice," observed Mr. Langdale, " you will 
be shocked when I tell you that there are a great 
many subjects on which I have not yet made up my 
mind, and many more of which I know nothing. 
So that, if you were to put me through the same 
Catechism as your little friend, you might perhaps 
think me as stupid." 

"Oh, Father," said Alice, " you know I don't mean 
that ; you know you always have an opinion, and 
you always tell us to have one too. It is such a 
stupid, muddle-headed way of going on to be 
always saying, * I don't know.' " 

"Well, I should think no one could be more 
muddle-headed than pld Mr. Wagstaffe," put in 
Lina, one of the elder sisters. " Do you know that 
he came up this evening to fetch Ruth, and when 
he got up to the house, he had so entirely forgotten 
what he came for, that he only stared in Robinson'is 
face when he opened the door, said, 'No, thank 
you,' and then walked away ?" 
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"And Ruth ran after him down the avenue," said 
Monica. 

"Well, Lina, I allow that Mr. Wagstaffe is 
absent to a wonderful degree," answered her father, 
"but muddle-headed he is not He has as clear 
an intellect and as sound a judgment as any man I 
ever met with, and I only wish the rest of his 
brethren hereabouts were more like him." 

"Ruth told us that in the next parish hardly 
anyone goes to church," said Monica, " and some- 
times there is only the clergyman and the clerk at 
the afternoon service. And a great many of the 
children come here to school." 

"So I told her about Mr. Jones," said Alice, 
" and all their odd ways at Oswaldsby, and how he 
used to stop in the service and say, * Good morning, 
Mr. Langdale,' when Grandpapa came late to 
church ; but she was not at all amused ; she only 
said, 'What a bad man he must be T Now wasn't 
that rather stupid. Father?" 

" Well, Alice,'* said Mr. Langdale, " I should not, 
if I had been you, have chosen stories of Mr. Jones 
to amuse another clergyman's daughter with." 

"But she didn't know him," said Alice; "and 
surely a joke is a joke if people have any fun in them." 

"You must allow something for people's feel- 
ings," replied her father. "She might think, if 
they tell funny stories of one clergyman, they may 
do the same of another ; how do I know what they 
may say of my father next." 
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"Mr. Wagstaffe is not Mr, Jones," said Alice, 
indignantly. 

" No indeed, thank Heaven ; but professional or 
class feeling is very much like clannish or family 
feeling, and the clergy, holding a sacred office, are 
naturally sensitive to ridicule." 

"But, Father," said Alice, "you would not 
expect us to be shocked at stories about country 
gentlemen because you are a country gentleman ? 

" Or about soldiers because Michael is a soldier ? 
said Monica. 

" Of course not," answered Mr. Langdale, rather 
impatiently; "though there is often a certain 
degree of what I call class feeling which you must 
always take into account. For instance, I should 
not choose a particularly ridiculous story about 
governesses to tell Miss Bryant. I should wait till 
she were out of the room, for fear of hurting her 
feelings ; but in the matter of old Jones, there is ^ 
serious side which may not strike you, but which 
might strike a clei^man's daughter. I can tell 
you that it was often no laughing matter to your 
mother and me at Oswaldsby. What amused you 
gave us great pain, because we saw deeper than 
you did. There is no pleasure in seeing religion 
made ridiculous, and its ministers contemptible. 
Mr. Jones burlesqued the whole service." 

" It's wrong to laugh at such things then, is it ?" 
asked Alice. 

"I don't say that it is wrong," answered Mr. 
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Langdale; ''but don't you see, child, that other 
people may feel like the frogs in the fable — ^ what 
is play to you, is death to us/ " 

" But I thought there was one rule of right and 
wrong for everybody ?" said Alice. 

"Settle as you please, then, if you cannot 
understand," answered Mr. Langdale, with some 
impatience, as he turned again to his book, while 
Alice, with a petulant shake of the shoulders, took 
up her pencil, and Monica sat for the next five 
minutes pricking her chin meditatively with her 
needle, and trying to unravel the entanglements of 
right and wrong, expediency and non-expediency, 
which the conversation had suggested. And so 
the subject was dropped. 




CHAPTER V. 



A RESCUE. 



THE Easter holidays drew near, and the minds 
of our young friends were now possessed but 
by one thought — the expected arrival of the boy^s. 
The hoys^ Jem and Hugh, were their own 
particular brothers. Jem was a year older than 
Alice, and Hugh a year younger than Monica. 
So they went about in couples, but the first two 
were much more thorough companions to each 
other than the second. For Monica, always aspir- 
ing, longed after the society of Alice and Jem, and 
felt herself to be dragged back in the scale by 
being always paired with Hugh, who, as she com- 
plained, only cared about childish things; so, 
though they sailed their boats, and made water- 
mills, and cut sticks together, with great apparent 
happiness, Monica would sometimes say, with a 
sigh, " Hugh and I have great fun sometimes, and 
I like playing with him very much, but you know 
he is only a little boy — though he is a very nice 
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little boy — and he never reads a book. I sometimes 
wish that Alice and I had been twins, and then 
Jem would have belonged to us both ;" and she 
looked wistfully at the two who were sauntering 
happily about together, or drawing pictures, or 
making jokes, as the case might be. It must be 
owned that Alice was a little bit tenacious of her 
position. She did not altogether want Monica to 
make a third with them, and she satisfied herself 
by settling that her sister and Hugh must like to 
be together, or, if not, that they ought to do so. 
Besides, if Monica were promoted into their fellow- 
ship, Hugh would, in a manner, be left out in the 
cold, and that would not be fair on him. She did 
not expect that a stranger would shortly be ad- 
mitted into their select company, still less that the 
interloper should be their despised little neighbour, 
Ruth Wagstaffe. 

It fell out on this wise. One of the most time- 
honoured amusements of the Langdale family was 
what they called "steeplechases," which only 
differed from the regular sport of that name in 
being carried out on foot instead of on horseback. 
They marked out a long course, averaging half-a- 
mile there and back, with a fair amount of difficul- 
ties, such as a fence or two, a paling, or a ditch, 
and sometimes a hill. What gave particular zest 
to this amusement was, first, that it could only be 
had when the boys were at home, and next, that 
any particularly good race was always illustrated 
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afterwards. Each of the party had his own 
imaginary name and colours, and rode his own 
horse, and many were the pictures which filled the 
family albums, of gay figures on magnificent horses, 
clearing the fences, struggling in the water-jump, 
or reaching the winning-post, amidst the cheers of 
applauding crowds. They raced, not only for 
present amusement, but for after fame in the family 
picture-gallery. How proud Monica was of the 
only race she ever won ! gained as it was by the 
happy thought of shutting the gate in Jem's face 
just before they reached the winning-place — a 
manoeuvre which caused a delay in Jem's career, 
and gave her a moment's breathing space ; and 
when Jem himself drew the picture— ^which repre- 
sented a manly form in white jacket and green 
sleeves cantering past the winning-post, with the 
legend below, "Mr. Neville's Dick Whittington, 
rode by owner" — it seemed to her as if life could 
bring no greater glory. 

The course at Langdale End was a very fair 
one. There was a sunk fence, a water-jump, and 
a hedge, and the return up hill to the hall-door 
made the last part of the race a great effort, and 
for several minutes after their return the racers 
leant, panting and exhausted, against the hall-door, 
hardly* able to speak, even to congratulate the 
winner. Every member of the family had, in 
turn, taken part in the steeplechases, wherever 
they had been held, and as the elder ones dropped 
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off, the juniors had filled their places; so that 
five or six racers had never been wanting. But 
now the end of the family had been reached, 
Monica and Hugh had been running for a year or 
more, and there were no more to come. This 
Easter the first defection in their number took 
place. Mildred refused to run. She was growing 
too old, she said, and the only answer she vouch- 
safed to the entreaties of the younger ones was the 
laconic message bluntly delivered by Hugh, " She 
says she won't come." "When Mildred says a 
thing, she means it," said Jem, and so the race 
was run without her ; but the three younger ones 
lamented over Mildred's defection with mingled 
feelings of regret and indignation. 

" I hope I shall never grow too old to run," said 
Alice. 

** Four is such a stupid number," added Monica ; 
" we always had five." 

" Well," said Jem, " if you want a fifth, why don't 
you ask that little girl over the way ? I daresay 
she can run, and I am sure she must be very dull 
all alone there." 

" Ruth Wagstaffe," said Monica, disconsolately. 

" She looks a nice little girl," proceeded Jem. 
" I expected to have found you all the greatest of 
friends by this time." 

"She did come once to see us," said Alice, 
frankly, " but we thought her a stupid little girl." 

"Well, try again," said Jem, "I am sure she 
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must lead a very dull life. Let's go and fish her 
out" 

" I don't know how to amuse girls," said Alice, 
as they walked along ; " they bore me so." 

" That shows you ought to have plenty of them," 
answered Jem, " and then you'd soon leave off being 
bored. They're just as good as anybody else, if 
you only take them as you find them." 

"Do you find everybody else so very good?" 
asked Alice. " I am bored to death with them." 

" I'll tell you what," said Jem, " you will have to 
go and live like Mother Shipton, all by yourself in 
a cave, if you go on in this way. Nothing but a 
hermitage will hold you ; * the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot,' that is what you will be. I shall 
begin to look out for the cave at once." 

"Do be quiet, Jem," said Alice, impatiently. 
" Tell me truly, don't they bore you ?" 

" I don't know," said Jem. " I never think about 
it. I just take them as they are." 

" I suppose it is because we are such selfish pigs," 
said Alice; "we are always thinking of ourselves. 
Do you know, Jem, I don't think we should be so 
bad if anyone taught us better. 

" What rot," said Jem ; " you read your Bibles 
every day." 

"Yes, but that doesn't teach us much," said 
Alice ; " for when that is done we forget it. I don't 
mean that we forget what it is about, but what we 
read in the morning doesn't make any difference to 
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US for the rest of the day." Alice stopped. She 
would have liked to add, " Does it to you ?" but 
the natural reserve of the Langdales, which invari- 
ably hid their thoughts, feelings, and, above all, 
their religion from each other, kept her silent 

Jem gave a meditative grunt, but did not speak, 
and so they went on in silence for a few moments, 
and on reaching the bridge, paused to look over 
the parapet There was a mill not far off, and 
the water was divided by a weir which slanted 
picturesquely across the river below the bridge. 
Above it, the eye traced the strong curve of the 
stream as it swept round the base of a steep pre- 
cipitous bank crowned with trees, and then poured 
its rapid current past the churchyard wall and 
under the trees which bounded the Vicarage garden. 
It was of a considerable depth at this point, though 
so clear that the stones at the bottom might be 
distinctly seen through its tawny moorland waters. 
The brother and sister were standing looking down 
into it, and dropping little stones from the bridge 
to test the depth of the water, when a sudden, 
startling sound caught their attention ; they paused 
in alarm. 

It was a cry of distress — a loud, shrill cry — 
"Help!" 

"Some one is in the river!" exclaimed Alice. 

" It comes from the bushes by that corner, surely," 
said Jem, shading his eyes from the sun. '' I see 
something, not in the river, but it will be in a 
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minute. Yo ho!" and he gave a loud answering 
cry ; " come on, Alice !" 

They were over the bridge in an instant, cleared 
the low wall which divided them from the church- 
yard, tore through the adjacent hedge, and only as 
they paused for a moment in the scramble through 
the latter, had Alice time to exclaim breathlessly, 
"Ruth WagstafTe!" For, as their eyes scanned 
the river-bank, they saw, hanging over the river, 
and almost dipping into the water, first the frock 
and then the figure of a girl, who was clinging with 
both hands to the bough of a tree which was bent 
down so as almost to touch the river, while she 
struggled to gain a footing on the slippery bank, 
though she only succeeded in dislodging tufts of 
grass and clods of earth, which fell splashing into 
the water. With another shout of encouragement, 
the two Langdales darted across the field, and in a 
moment more had reached the spot. The branch 
to which she clung was fast detaching itself from 
the tree, which hung almost horizontally over the 
water. In another instant Jem had clambered 
into the tree, and was astride on the stem, working 
himself forward with hands and knees. The girl 
gasped breathlessly as she looked up into hfs face 
with eyes full of terror, but? she only clung the 
more tightly to the branch, though feeling the 
current already drawing the skirt of her frock as 
she sank lower and lower. 

" Cheer up," said Jem, who was grasping the tree 
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with his knees, and leaning over to see how far his 
arms would reach. " Hold on to me, Alice, and 
keep the balance, lest I go over. Now, little one, 
let go one hand and catch hold of mine." 

" I can't reach it," gasped Ruth ; " couldn't you, 
oh! couldn't you bend that branch down to me, 
and then I could give a spring?" 

" No, no ; do as I tell you," said Jem — " get fast 
hold of my hand, and then, as soon as you've got 
it, get the big branch in your other. Now then ; 
and you hold on, Alice." 

Alice, who had wedged herself into the fork of 
the tree, grasped hold of Jem with all her strength 
and determination. Jem leant over towards the 
sinking child, who, in another moment, with the 
instinct of obedience, had let go the branch and 
seized his hand ; then, as he caught hold of her 
arm, she caught at another bough with the hand 
that was free, and was pulled, dragged, or hoisted 
somehow up into the tree, and then on to the bank, 
where the three sat down panting and exhausted, 
and the bough which had held her up so long 
sank slowly into the water. 

"Well!" said Jem, in a tone of satisfaction, as 
they began to recover from this exciting struggle. 

The interjection " well," it may be observed en 

passant^ is the only equivalent that our language 

possesses to the German soh! Like that valuable 

word, it lends itself to almost any turn of voice or 

expression ; it is interrogative, satisfied, sympa- 
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thetic, congratulatory, sorrowful, doubtful, or 
triumphant, as the case may require. It is as 
comprehensive as Lord Burleigh's nod. To the 
man of few words, it is a host in itself. I was once 
told, by a gentleman who had tried the experiment, 
that it was possible to travel with comfort through 
Germany if you only knew two . Words of the 
language, Ja wohl. To any foreigner visiting 
England for the first time, I would recommend, if 
he is otherwise ignorant of the language, the like 
intelligent use of the interjection " well!" 

To Ruth's ear it bore an interrogative sound, 
and broke the spell which seemed for the moment 
to have benumbed her faculties ; for she said hastily, 
and as if she felt that something was expected of 
her, " Oh, I do thank you so very, very much ! I 
don't know what to say. I don't know how to 
thank you." She looked up at Jem with her blue 
eyes full of tears. 

"All right," answered Jem, kindly; "don't 
bother yourself what to say — we understand ;. and 
now tell us how you got into the predicament." 

" Let's get away from the river," said Alice. 

" Yes, come on," said Jem, springing up. " We 
were on our way to ask you to come over and 
have some games with us when we heard you 
calling. Will you come now ?" 

"Thank you very much," answered Ruth, 
shyly ; and as Alice joined in the invitation, they 
all took their way up the field towards the church- 
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yard stile. By degrees, Jem drew from Ruth an 
account of her adventures. " It was only that I 
was very dull," she said, plaintively. 

"Well," said Jem, "there's no harm in being 
dull ; go ahead." 

"So I thought I would have a scramble, as 
everybody was out, and I thought I would try and 
get round under the bank from our wall to the 
churchyard wall — ^you know there are a good many 
bushes — but the bank was more broken away than 
I thought, and somehow I slipped, and then I got 
hold of the branches, and then the earth kept 
crumbling away, and I couldn't get any hold with 
my' feet, though I kept trying, and then I got 
frightened, for I knew it was deep there, and I 
called out — and oh, I am so glad you heard ! I 
suppose — do you think I should have been 
drowned .^" 

" Can you swim ?" asked Jem. 

" No," answered Ruth, looking down. 

" Then I advise you not to climb in those kind 
of places again until you can," said Jem. "We 
were crossing the bridge when we heard you, and 
a great piece of good fortune it was ; we were 
coming across to find you." 

" I think it was a great mercy," said Ruth, in a 
low voice. 

They paused a moment, and Alice looked 
keenly into her companion's eyes to see if she was 
in any danger of crying, and then said abruptly. 
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"Did you ever climb round the room without 
touching the floor?" 

"I've tried often/' answered Ruth, her face 
brightening, " but I never quite managed to do it 
except in the study, where there are book-cases all 
round. Did you ?" 

"Monica and I do it in our room very often," 
replied Alice, " and we have tried the schoolroom, 
but when Miss Bryant comes in and catches us, 
she gives us no end of a scolding." 

" We are all tomboys together up at Langdale 
End," said Jem ; " so if you are inclined that way 
too, we'll admit you into the company straight on 
end. What do you do all day ?" 

" Oh, I don't know," said Ruth, who was, "how- 
ever, beginning to feel more at home under Jem's 
kindly protection. 

" Do you do lessons ?" asked Alice. 

Between Jem's encouragement and Alice's point 
blank questioning, Ruth's speeches gradually be- 
came longer and more coherent, and revealed a 
curious, desultory, lonely, and yet not unoccupied 
or unhappy life. Her regular lessons were given 
by the village schoolmistress, early in the morning, 
and in the evening after school hours. She had 
apparently a fair stock of learning, though a small 
one of accomplishments. Occasionally she was 
pupil as well as companion to her father ; at other 
times she helped her sister Margaret in the house 
or parish ; " and sometimes," she said, " when 
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Father has a long way to go to see anyone, he 
borrows a pony and I ride with him ; or if he is 
out, and I have nothing to do in the village, I get 
a book and sit in the trees and read. I haven't 
got anyone particular to talk to." 

" What books do you read ?" asked Alice. 

"Oh, I read anything I like," said Ruth. "I 
like Grinmm's fairy tales best, or * Don Quixote,' or 
* Shakspere.' " 

"Why, those are all the books we like," said 
Alice. " May you read anything you please .?" 

"Oh yes!" answered Ruth, opening her eyes; 
"don't you?" 

" Mother doesn't let us read the new books — I 
mean the club books," said Alice — " unless she gives 
us leave, and we mayn't borrow stories, and I know 
sometimes they hide those which the boys bring 
home, which I call a great shame. But we may 
read any of the old books in the house pretty 
nearly — ^at least we are not told not, and we 
don't ask. And we mayn't read the Waverley 
Novels, except in the holidays, unless we've read 
them before. So we get through as many as we 
can in the holidays, and then we read them again 
at other times." 

" I believe Monica has bolted two this Easter," 
said Jem. "What is all that shouting? I hear 
Hugh and Monica rampaging about like a house 
on fire." 

They had now crossed the bridge, and were 
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entering the Langdale territory, and the two who 
had been impatiently waiting for them now 
charged down, full of questions and reproaches. 

"Where had they been all this time, and did 
they hear all that shouting ; it sounded like some- 
body crying out, oh, ever so long ago; did they 
know what it was? Bradley thought that some 
one had fallen into the river, and he had gone one 
way, and Thomas another, and they themselves 
had been running up and down looking everywhere, 
and had bustled off Thomas to go and look down the 
river — for Thomas was so stupid and so deaf, that 
he only said he couldn't think what it was, and he 
didn't hear much — ^and then he went off saying 
something about dogs yowling, but it wasn't that 
at all." 

" Thomas never hears anything that he doesn't 
want to hear," said Jem. " Where is he now ?" 

"He's over there, looking into the river," said 
Hugh, pointing to the diminutive form of the 
coachman, who was stooping down by the edge of 
the water, with his hands on his knees, and looking 
as if he were in search of a water-rat. 

" Then, Hugh, you may go and tell him that 

' Maister Michael Scott's man 
Sought meat and gat nane,' " 

said Jem, calmly. 

"Then you know all about it," cried Monica, 
impetuously. "What a shame not to tell us — 
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what IS it ? Was anybody drowning ? for you are 
all as dry as a bone. Let me look/' and she 
danced round the trio. " I declare it's Ruth ! her 
frock is all wet at the bottom. Ruth, hasn't the 
back of your frock been in the water ? — do tell me." 

They all laughed. Ruth coloured as she pulled 
round the tell-tale frock, and Jem said, "Well 
done, Monica ; you are as good as a detective any 
day, so you shall be rewarded. Ruth nearly 
tumbled into the river, and Alice and I pulled her 
out, that's all." 

But Monica was not satisfied till she had 
extracted a full account of the matter, after which 
she looked at Ruth very earnestly and said nothing. 
Ruth felt a choking sensation in the throat, which 
she was doing her best to overcome, when Jem 
concluded with, " So that's all done, and now we 
don't mean to talk about it any more ; and Hugh, 
you go and fetch back Thomas, who is making 
observations out there on his own account, quite 
independently of our alarms, I'm sure. Why, 
Monica, what's the matter ? you look as if we had 
all been drowned, and you were looking after our 
funerals. Cheer up ; nobody is any the worse." 
It isn't that," answered Monica, dolefully. 
I'm very glad Ruth is safe, and you too. I wasn't 
thinking of that; I was thinking that you had 
really saved her life." 

"And you weren't there, eh ?" 

" No," said Monica, " I do wish I had been ; you 



it 
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know I always miss everything; but I always 
thought it would be so nice to save somebody's 
life ; it would be something great, you know, and 
now you all talk as if nothing had happened, and 
it seems just like any other commonplace thing." 

"You goose!" exclaimed Alice, impetuously. 

"I'll tell you what," said Jem, "I see Bradley 
down there ; Til just go and tell him it's all right, 
and then we'll have a game at prisoners' base. 
You go on, and I'll be with you in a minute," and 
he nodded intelligently at Monica as he went off. 

"Yes, do," said Alice, as Monica returned the 
nod, " and we won't talk of this any more." 

" Only one minute," said Ruth, gathering up her 
courage. "I didn't think it a bit commonplace, 
Monica, and I don't, but I can't talk about it." 

"Oh, I beg your pardon," said Monica. "I 
don't want to say anything more, and I didn't 
mean to be disagreeable; but you see I wasn't 
there, and I did want to ask one thing very much, 
but I won't now." 

"I don't mind," aniswered Ruth, who had dili- 
gently winked back her tears. " So, please, ask if 
you like." 

" Don't tell me, if you'd rather not," said Monica, 
lowering her voice ; " but did you think you were 
going to die .? " 

" I don't know," said Ruth. 

"What did you think of, then ?" 

" Do let her alone, Monica," exclaimed Alice, 
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abruptly. " I don't believe people have any time 
to think then, at all." 

" I thought of Father," said Ruth, in a low voice, 
" and I thought of God," she added almost in a 
whisper, "and then I kept thinking of the mill- 
race, and I couldn't help crying out, and oh, I am 
so glad they heard !" 

"And then ?" asked Monica, eagerly. 

" I thought of my legs," said Ruth, simply. 

Alice and Monica stared for a moment, and then 
went off into a fit of laughter, in which Ruth could 
not help joining. " Don't laugh, please," she said, 
deprecatingly. " I couldn't help it ; I thought of 
everything else till then, and I knew I was kicking 
so much, and my petticoats were all any way, and 
Margaret is always telling me my legs are so long." 

" Well, if it's any comfort to you," said Alice, " I 
never noticed them, and I don't believe Jem did 
either." 

" I'm so glad," said Ruth. 

When she returned home that evening, Ruth 
begged that the adventure might not be told, at 
least if it could be helped, and having made this 
stipulation, she went back with a light heart. The 
two families at the Hall and the Vicarage did not, 
however, come under the head of "anyone," and 
Hugh and Monica did their best to tell it to all 
their sisters as well as to Mr. and Mrs. Langdale, 
severally, separately, and together, but as they 
were a reticent family, it did not go much further. 
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But they, at any rate, were able to understand the 
pause made by Mr. Wagstaffe in the general 
thanksgiving on the following Sunday, after the 
words, "We bless thee for our preservation," and 
could add their Amen to the unspoken " especially," 
in that moment of strange and intense silence. 

From that day forward Ruth became a constant 
visitor at Langdale End. If she did not come of 
herself, Jem would run over to fetch her, and in a 
few days it became an established thing to find her 
sitting at the corner of the bridge, as soon as the 
sisters came out from their lessons, ready to take 
part in whatever might be the programme for the 
afternoon. Of all the party, Ruth attached herself 
most to Jem, and he in return was particularly 
kind to her. Her own kith and kin, whose worth, 
ability, and sterling character were beyond praise, 
had never been remarkable for polish, and the 
circle in which she had lived was a small one ; so 
that this personal contact with the thorough 
gentlemanlike manners and feelings of an Eton 
boy was to her something wonderfully new and 
pleasant. Alice and Monica's rough, downright, 
and impetuous ways had rather repelled her ; Jem's 
kindness made her feel happy and at her ease, and 
she gave him in return the largest share of devotion 
and admiration which she had ever bestowed on 
anyone except her father. Alice came next in her 
esteem, chiefly because she was Jem's companion 
sister, though Alice did not bestow upon her in 
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return a tithe of the affection which Monica would 
have given. Poor Monica! who always was possessed 
by a violent fancy for some person or other, and 
generally found the object of her affections liking, 
as she said, somebody else a great deal better. 
However, they formed together a very merry and 
happy company, and the remaining days of the 
Easter holidays passed away as quickly as the 
April sunshine, or even the April showers. One 
more event of importance was, however, destined 
to leave its mark upon them. 




CHAPTER VI. 

UNDERGROUND. 

IT was the last half-holiday, the very day before 
that fixed for the boys to return to school, and 
it was a bright afternoon — one of those rare and 
pleasant spring days when the dog-mercury has 
covered the hedge-sides with green, and primroses 
and pilewort begin to peep out of their grassy 
beds — ^when the trees have put on the purple tinge 
which denotes the swelling of their buds — when 
the sun shines brightly, a soft air stirs the branches 
and for a time the reign of the bitter east wind is 
forgotten in the cessation of its iron rule. The 
gladsome power of spring, of which the poets 
speak, makes itself felt on days like these; our 
spirits rise, and we seem to wake up from our 
winter torpor, to shake off winter worries, and put 
by the winter s work ; we long for new clothes, new 
scenes, change, or travel ; we feel the influence 
of a fresher and fuller life, which seems to rise in 
us as the sap rises in the trees. How greatly are 
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our feelings dependent on the weather ! The wind 
veers round, cold grey clouds cover the sky once 
more, and in the renewal of the daily fight with 
the stern influences of the East, how quickly is 
our zeal cooled, our lively aspirations checked ! 
Happy are those householders who have strength 
of mind to resist the impulse to begin their spring 
cleaning in those balmy and delusive days of 
April. 

But our young friends were not householders, 
and not being troubled by any gloomy forebodings, 
they gave themselves at once to the full enjoyment 
of the day. 

Alice was seated on the stone wall which 
separated their own domain from the bridge, when 
Monica came rushing down upon her. 

" IVe got two pieces of news," she cried, " real 
news ; but where's everybody — ^where's Jem .?" 

" Jem has gone across to fetch Ruth," said Alice, 
"and Hugh is taking up his water-wheels before 
we start" — for Hugh had furnished the whole of a 
running ditch down the side of the field with water- 
wheels of his own manufacture. "Well, what is 
your news?" 

"Oh, I can't tell you till everybody's here," 
answered Monica, dancing with impatience. 
" Where are we going to ?" 

" Up How Gill," said Alice ; and as the two for 
whom they were waiting came across the bridge, 
she threw herself over the wall, followed by Monica, 
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and more distantly by Hugh, whose pockets were 
bulging with water-wheels. 

" Look at Monica ; she is bursting with secrets/* 
said Jem. " Well, Monica, out with it ; what's the 
news?" 

" How do you know I've got any ?" asked Monica, 
trying to look careless and unconcerned. 

"Your face, my thane, is as a book," replied 
Alice, laughing. 

" Well, I'll tell you," said Monica, « but first you 
must know how it was." 

" Better, I hope," said Jem — " that is, if it was ill. 
Is it a baby or a dog ?" 

" Do be quiet, Jem ; I mean I'll tell you how it 
happened. I was sitting on the drawing-room 
floor behind the big chair, looking for a book, when 
Mother came in, saying to Lina, * And then I shall 
try and g^t a younger person, who would perhaps 
give them more interest in their studies, and be a 
nice companion to them as well.' I didn't know 
whether Mother knew I was there, but when she 
began saying to Father that Miss Bryant had been 
telling her that she had heard from her sister, and 
that they meant to set up a school together, and 
that she wanted to go when the summer holidays 
began, I jumped up at once, and said I was there." 

"Well?" said Alice. 

" Well, Mother was very kind, and said we wfere 
quite old enough now to see what was best for us, 
and to take pains ; so that, though we should feel 
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very sorry to lose Miss Bryant, we might find it a 
great advantage in being with a younger person, 
but that we needn't say anything about it to Miss 
Bryant just yet." 

*' I knew something about it," said Alice. " Grace 
told me that she thought this was in the wind. So 
Miss Bryant is going. Well I" 

"Are you glad or sorry ?" asked Ruth. 

** I'm sorry," said Monica. " Miss Bryant is very 
good-natured, and she doesn't bore us out of 
lesson-time. Sometimes she is cross, of course, 
but so is everybody." 

"She likes you," said Alice; "she doesn't like 
me much — none of the governesses do — ^she told 
me the other day that she should never make any- 
thing of me. I'm sure I don't want her to. But, 
on the whole, I'd rather have her than anyone else ; 
as Monica says, she lets us alone when lessons are 
over. What do we want a companion for.? I 
shall hate her, I know." 

" Miss Bryant will be a loss to the family," said 
Jem. "She is a perfect dictionary; however, 
perhaps the new one may be a tolerable appendix. 
Well, Monica, is that all the news .?" 

" The second piece is that Ruth is coming to do 
lessons with us. Did you know that, Ruth ?" 

Ruth nodded, and added, "But I don't think 
Miss Bryant will like me either — I'm so ignorant 
and stupid." 

" I daresay you know as much as they do," said 
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Jem. " Jacks of all trades and masters of none ; 
they make a point of forgetting anything they 
don't like to remember." 

"Of course," said Alice, boldly; "how can I 
remember all sorts of stupid, useless things that I 
don't care about" 

" If you were a boy, you would have to," put in 
Hugh. 

"Well, when I have children," said Jem, dog- 
matically, " rU tell you how I shall bring them up. 
First of all, they shall learn to read — it keeps them 
quiet — and they shall never have a new book to 
read till they know what the old one is about, and 
if they don't know, they shall read it over again 
till they do. Then they shall go out in all 
weathers ; and, when they are old enough, I shall 
get a lot of Shetland ponies, and put them on, and 
turn them out into a field, and they shall go at it 
every day till they can stick on. Then they'll 
learn to ride ; and they shall, each of them, learn 
a trade, if they are boys, and cooking and house- 
maiding, if they are girls, and they shall go to the 
village school as long as they are little." 

"And supposing your wife doesn't agree?" sug- 
gested Ruth. 

"She will, or I shall not marry her," replied 
Jem, with determination. 

They now got to the bottom of the Gill, where a 
kind of path led through trees and bushes till it 
turned abruptly up tlie steep bank, and they 
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pursued their way beside the stream, now scramb- 
ling, now jumping from stone to stone, with the 
help of the ferns, brushwood, or tree-roots which 
the water had laid bare. At length the trees 
parted, and they came out on to the hill-side, when 
grey bits of limestone rock cropped out from the 
grass, and great patches of yellow bracken clothed 
the slopes. On one side the rock rose in a sort of 
cliff above a steep bank, with its rugged outline 
breaking picturesquely on the regular sweep of the 
hills. It was very solitary and very wild ; the 
only sound was the gurgling of the stream, or the 
occasional cry of the grey plover, which, scared by 
the sound of human voices, wheeled round and 
round over their heads, uttering its plaintive and 
anxious cry. 

" This is very jolly," said Jem, as they sat down. 

They were directly opposite to the rocky cliff, 
which stood, silver-grey, against a deep-blue sky, 
and rose high above the trees which, on one side, 
almost crept up to its base, and threw their shadow 
across the grass. 

" Do you see," said Ruth, " how that little stream 
has changed its course.' It seems to have risen 
almost at the foot of the crag before, for the course 
is quite plain, and now it looks as if its spring was 
round the corner, and it has found a new way for 
itself down the bank." 

" I suppose something has stopped it," said Jem ; 
" it is only a yard or two out of its old course." 
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" Did it come out 6f the rock originally, do you 
suppose?" asked Alice. 

" These rocks are full of water-springs, I know," 
replied Ruth. " I went once with Father into the 
stalactite cave they found up the dale, and it 
dripped with water all oVer." 

" Let us go and look where this one comes from," 
suggested Jem. " There is a crevice in the rock — 
I see by the shadow." 

"Oh, I do wish we could find a cave!" cried 
Monica. They crossed the stream and ran up the 
slope. There was no particular sign of a cave, but 
the bank was green and swampy in some places, 
as if the old water-course had not been long 
deserted. Jem and Ruth followed up the track of 
the little stream, passing to the further side of a 
boulder, which had evidently fallen from the crag 
above and balanced itself upon some smaller rocks ; 
while the other three, avoiding the swamp, crept 
along close under the face of the crag, as if, as 
Monica suggested, they were shipwrecked sailors 
escaping from the surf, till they reached the point 
where their passage seemed cut off by the same 
boulder, which hid their brother and Ruth from 
their sight. The two exploring parties uttered a 
shout of discovery at the same moment. 

"What have you found .^" cried Alice, who was 
making desperate efforts to scramble on to the 
top of the boulder. 

" The spring,*' was the answer. " It comes out 
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of the rock underneath a big stone, and it hasn't 
done so for long ; the course is hardly marked at 
all. Do you see it ?" 

" rU tell you in a moment," cried Alice, as she 
reached the top of the stone after a vigorous 
struggle. " I can't see anything, Jem ; do come 
here ; it came out at the bottom, I'm sure, below 
the rock. If I only had a stick to poke away the 
rubbish. Jem, if you were to get below !" 

Jem was already below, and the space being 
somewhat confined, he was sitting on his hands 
and knees, alternately croaking like a frog and 
quacking like a duck. 

By this time Ruth and Monica, who had been 
hunting about for sticks amongst the trees, returned 
with all speed, and having passed one up to Alice, 
began struggling up the side of the rock, while 
Alice hurled exhortations to Jem from her exalted 
position. 

The only answer she received was, in a sepulchral 
tone, " Swear ! " 

"I will!" cried Alice, indignantly. "Do, for 
goodness' sake, get a stick and do something, 
instead of sitting down there and looking ridicu- 
lous." 

" Swear !" ejaculated the ghost of Hamlet's father 
once more. 

" Is there a hole, or is there not ?" cried Alice. 

" Swear 1" replied the imperturbable Jem. 

. "You are not acting the part a bit," said Ruth, 
a 
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"You are not a worthy pioneer, nor working in 
the earth at ail." 

" Then the earth is working about me," replied 
Jem, ''for the shower of stones and dust that 
Alice keeps sending down is enough to bury a 
dozen ghosts. Give me a stick; you are doing 
more harm than good. I see a hole, and you are 
filling it up. Come in here, Hugh, and work 
away." 

With two sticks below the rock and three above, 
the rubbish which had accumulated between the 
crag and the boulder was speedily dislodged, and 
the hole in the rock became enlarged into a 
tolerably-sized cleft, looking narrow and black." 

" It really is a cave," said Ruth. 

The boys scrambled out from below the rock, 
looking very earthy. " It isn't big enough to get 
in by," they decided. "Let us send in Mus to 
clear the way," said Jem ; and taking up the dog 
in his arms, he returned below the boulder, and set 
him free, while Alice and Monica called from above. 
Thus exhorted, Mussie scratched away at the 
rubbish, and, clearing a passage for himself, emerged 
on to the heap of stones at the foot of the cleft, 
but nothing would induce him to enter, and he 
scrambled back again, sending a shower of sand 
into Jem's eyes as he did so." 

" Then Hugh must go," said Alice, decisively ; 
"he is the next smallest. Do you mind, Hugh.^" 

" All right," replied Hugh, " only look after my 
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water-wheels," and emptying his pockets of the 
precious articles so as to make himself as small as 
possible, and feeling his way with a thick stick, he 
swung himself round the corner of the rock and 
into the crevice, nodding a farewell to the rest of 
the party as he did so. 

" It is solid ground," he cried, as he disappeared 
from view. "Hillo!" and the sound was lost in a 
strange muffled echo, 

" I'm going next," said Jem, as he inserted him- 
self with some difficulty into the passage which 
Hugh's small person had made. " Wait a bit till 
we come back." 

The three girls sat outside in almost breathless 
expectancy. The minutes seemed to lengthen 
themselves indefinitely, and they had almost begun 
to feel alarmed, when Hugh's face reappeared at 
the opening. " It's a cave," he said. " Such fun ; 
give me a water-wheel ; come on." There was no 
need to bid twice. The girls tucked up their' 
frocks into the smallest possible space, and climbed, 
one after the other, into the opening, guided by 
the voices of the two boys, and followed by the 
reluctant Mussie. They found darkness, and a 
very narrow passage between two wet rocks, and 
the water was dripping slowly from above. There 
was, however, a strong solid footing below. " You 
must stoop down," said the boys ; and stoop they 
did, and so, sliding on sideways, they emerged on 
to a wider platform, where they stood upright, and 
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felt, for they could not see, that there was air and 
space around them. 

" This really is a cave ; but I do wish we could 
see," said they. "Jem, you don't mean to say 
you've got a match ?" 

" I begged some of Michael's cigar matches the 
other day," said Jem ; " they smell so jolly, and 
now they will just come in useful Has anyone a 
bit of paper ?" 

pid letters were not common amongst the party, 
but Alice tore leaves recklessly out of her pocket- 
book, and handed them to Jem. " We'll make a 
bonfire in the middle,'* said he. " Hugh's wheels 
will bum splendidly, if they aren't too wet" 

The first match missed fire, the second did its 
duty ; the paper flamed up, even the splinters of 
wood began to catch fire, and by this uncertain 
light they discerned that the place where they 
stood was in truth a fair-sized cavern, where 
groups of stalagmites rose in graceful columns, 
and stalactites hung like icicles from the roof. 
First one white cluster and then another glimmered 
as it caught the light, which was thrown back from 
walls shining with dropping water, and cast deep 
shadows on the stony floor of the cave. Above, 
there was nothing but darkness. 

" It is beautiful," exclaimed Ruth. 

" It is a first-rate place," said Alice. 

"It's the best thing of the kind I ever saw," 
observed Hugh, who was crouching down over the 
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fire, breaking up his little splinters of wood and 
trying to make them catch fire, while Jem was 
holding a paper torch high above his head, and 
gazing upwards to discover, if possible, the height 
of the roof. 

" Why, you were never in a cave before in your 
life, Hugh, were you V' asked Monica. 

"I've seen lots of pictures," answered Hugh, 
jumping up with several diminutive torches in his 
hand. " Here, have a bit of wheel." 

The bits of wheel were about the size of lucifer 
matches, and glimmered uncertainly, but they were 
gratefully received by his sisters and Ruth, and, 
with their combined light, they ascertained that 
the cave was probably not more than six feet in 
width, but failed to estimate its length, owing to 
the insufficiency of the light. Hugh advanced to 
carry a torch into the gloom which shrouded 
the end of the cave, but as he stepped across the 
floor, he slipped and fell, splashing into a puddle of 
water, and at the same time extinguishing the fire 
by tumbling on the top of it There was general 
exclamations ; the torches went out, and they were 
left in total darkness. 

"I'm all right," said Hugh, scrambling to his 
feet ; but we've no more light, have we ? How are 
we to get out } This water is beastly cold." 

"Well, Hugh, you have been through fire and 
water with a vengeance," remarked Alice. 

" Hush !" said Jem, in a low voice. " Listen !" 
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There was a dead silence ; nothing was heard 
but the low distant trickling of water, which in 
that intense stillness had a hollow and almost 
unearthly sound, and all around them was dark- 
ness. As they listened, their hearts began to beat 
in nervous dread of the dark and the unknown, 
and Monica seized the hand that was next to her, 
and was relieved to find that Ruth grasped it tight. 

" Are you frightened }" asked Jem, quietly. 

''Not in the least," answered Alice, boldly. 
"What are we to be quiet for? There's nothing 
to be frightened at, that I see ; but it is very cold, 
and we might as well go." 

"Did you hear nothing?" asked Jem, gravely. 

" No, of course not ; neither did you," said Alice, 
impatiently. " You horrid humbug, Jem, you are 
only trying to frighten us." 

"If anybody believes in ghosts," said Jem, 
slowly, "or spirits, or bugaboos, let them speak 
now, or be for ever silent, for here ^" 

" Oh Jem, do let us go," cried Monica. 

" Hillo ! Monica is frightened," said Jem, cheerily, 
" and Ruth's teeth are chattering with fear. Come 
on, let's go. * Let me escape, cried I. Gods ! 
what a thought was there!' My children, the 
chamber has a hole ; put your heads through it 
and get out." 

The scramble through the hole was effected 
without difficulty, and the whole party retreated 
with speed, Jem uttering an unearthly howl, which 
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the rocks gave back with a wild, melancholy, and 
almost startling echo, before he brought up the 
rear. 

"How could you?" said Ruth, reproachfully, as 
they looked at each other in the daylight, streaked 
with mud, and with hair and hats somewhat dis- 
hevelled. 

" Confess that you were frightened," said Jem. 

" I am ashamed to say I was," said Ruth ; " but 
I don't know at what." 

" I can't bear the dark," said Monica, mournfully. 
" I always am afraid." 

"Why.?" said Jem. 

" I don't know — I can't help it," said Monica. 

"Father says it belongs to our nature," said 
Ruth, quietly. " He says he believes in the power 
of the Prince of darkness." 

" Well .J»" said Jem. 

" And he thinks it is a good thing for us to be 
naturally afraid, as then we are much more likely 
to ask God to help us." 

" I never think of that," said Alice, bluntly. " I 
think sometimes what a fool I am, and then I just 
make up my mind and go through with it." 

" What a good thing it must be for you to be 
frightened periodically, to see how your bravery is 
getting on," observed Jem. " I say, let us close up 
the mouth of this place as well as we can, so as 
not to let all the world into our secret." 

They set to work to replace some of the rubbish. 
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and then, scrambling round the bottom of the cliff 
under the shelter of the trees till the precipitous 
part was passed, they climbed the hill, and so, 
running and scrambling till the chill feeling left by 
the air of the cavern had given place to a healthy 
glow, they reached the highest ridge of the moor, 
and then sat down on a rock to rest 

The sun's rays were beginning to slant over the 
moor, and the shadow of the hills lay across the 
farther side of the dale, but beyond this, all the 
upper lands seemed to be basking in sunlight, from 
the blue line of hills which bounded the eastern 
horizon to where, in the golden haze of the West, 
the two mighty hills, guardians of a fair and fertile 
valley, reared themselves up above the long ridges 
of the moorland. From this high point they 
looked not only over range after range of heathery 
hill or grassy slope, broken by rocks or clumps of 
firs^ but where the hills divided, and fields and 
trees, and roofs of scattered farm-houses, or perhaps 
the smoke of a distant hamlet, varied the scene. 
Over these, far away to the south and west, lay 
a wide fertile valley, rich with corn-fields and 
meadows, and dark with the woods of many a great 
estate, and from amidst these rose the white steam 
of a railway train, speaking of life and motion and 
the world of toil and business to these dwellers on 
the remote hill-sides. Behind all these, and behind 
the brown hills which skirted the horizon, hung a 
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dark cloud of smoke, the smoke of a great town, 
distinctly visible in the clear atmosphere. Those 
rounded lines, these deep-blue distances, that sense 
of space and freedom which the moorland views 
and the fresh and breezy moorland air can so truly 
bestow, how characteristic they are of our northern 
England, and so, too, are the rushing rivers, the 
bright streams and brooks which sparkle down her 
glens and valleys, or, as they are called in local 
parlance, her "gills" and "dales." How striking 
is, too, the living silence of the hills. No sound but 
the cry of the plover, the ** cock-cock" of the grouse, 
or the distant bleat of sheep, breaks the stillness. 
As you gaze up into the deep-blue sky, the great 
white clouds sail slowly over you, and their moving 
shadows cross and recross the hills, changing every 
moment the colour and the character of the land- 
scape, lighting up hidden details, or softening and 
blending all with one sweep of shade. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GREAT SECRET. 

A heaven so clear, an earth so cahn, 

So sweet, so soft, so hushed an air ; 
And deepening still the dream-like charm, 

Wild moor sheep feeding everywhere. 

SO spoke the home-sick soul of Emily Bronte, 
pining in the dull schoolroom for her native 
moors ; and our young friends, though unused to 
express feeling, showed, by their prolonged and 
earnest silence, that they too were not insensible 
to the effect of the scenery of their home. But 
they had business on hand which must not be long 
delayed, and after a time the great question of the 
cave resumed its importance. 

What should they do with it.^ Were they to 
make the discovery known at once, or should they 
wait till the boys returned for the summer holidays, 
and have then a fuller exploration, and let the world 
into the secret? The latter plan was generally 
approved. 
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" Besides, they would only go and spoil it," said 
Alice. " I know exactly what people do." 

" They break off the stalactites/' said Ruth. 

" And then they write to the newspapers about 
it," continued Alice; "and all the rag-tag come 
running to look, and write their names all over the 
rocks, and then they put on a door and lock it up, 
and stick an old woman in a shanty close by to 
charge threepence entrance. Disgusting !" 

"Everybody has a right to what they find, to 
tell or not to tell, so long as it isn't coins," said 
Jem. "So I vote we say nothing to nobody at 
present." 

" Hear, hear," said the rest of the company. 

" Swear to keep it a profound secret !" continued 
Jem, melodramatically. 

"We swear!" replied the chorus — ^"that is, we 
don't swear, because it would be wrong ; but we 
promise." 

"But supposing anyone asks us," said Ruth, 
" what are we to say ?" 

" How can they ask when they don't know 
anything about it i" said Alice. " Who is likely to 
ask if we have found a cave ?" 

" No, but they may ask where we have been, or 
different things ; and one cannot tell stories." 

"Well, then, let us agree not to tell if we can 
help it," said Jem ; " and if you can't get out of it 
without fibbing, whoever tells shall be absolved." 

This was unanimously agreed to. 
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** And you'd better not go near it till we come 
back," said Jem, " or you may get into some mess " 

"But supposing anyone else finds it," asked 
Monica ; ^ what shall we do then ?" 

" Grin and bear it, I suppose," answered Jem ; 
*'but I don't see why they should I'll tell you 
what we'll do. We will write on a piece of paper 
in very large letters, * This is not the first time!' 
and Hugh and I will go to-morrow morning early 
and stick it up in the passage inside, and then if 
anyone should come in with a candle and think it 
is their own discovery, why, they will be properly 
sold, that's all." 

"Oh, excellent!" cried Monica, dancing with 
delight. 

"But, Jem," said Alice, "there's one thing we 
haven't thought of — ^we must g^ve it a name. It 
won't do to be writing to you about ' the cave,' or 
some one is sure to find it out. Let us call it 
something mysterious — a kind of password, you 
know." 

" Open Sesame," said Monica. 

" How silly you are ; that speaks for itself," said 
Alice, indignantly. 

"Good again, Alice," observed Jem; "let us 
think of another." 

" Let us call it after something real," said Monica. 
" There was a cave in Waverley, but I don't know 
whether it had a name ; and the Children of the 
Mist lived in one, but I don't know that either ; and 
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there was the one under the Alhambra, where the 
Moor and Perogil went Let us call, it Cova- 
donga!" 

" The Learned Pig is coming out strong," said 
Jem, laughing. " Where was Covadonga ?" 

" I wish you wouldn't call me the Learned Pig," 
cried Monica, indignantly; " and you ought to know 
all about it yourself, for Father read ^ Roderick' to 
us only last holidays ; it was the cave where Pelayo 
and his wife lived." 

"I'd forgotten," said Jem, "well. Covadonga, 
one. Go ahead, Ruth." 

" Les Bastides," answered Ruth. 

"Les how much ?" asked Jem. 

"Les Bastides, the place where Henri Amaud 
and the Vaudois defended themselves," explained 
Ruth, with a blush. 

" One, fiction ; two, history," said Jem, counting 
on his fingers. " I suppose the Vaudois were not 
a bad lot; but I don't know much about them. 
Now,AUce?" 

"I was thinking if one could make it into an 
anagram, or some sort of arrangement of letters, as 
they do in puzzles and squibs when they don't 
want to be found out. Don't you remember the 
squibs Mr. Norcliffe sent us from Athens about the 
King of Greece ? — 8610, which meant ' otto sei uno 
zero.' Doesn't Abracadabra mean something ? I 
vote for Abracadabra." 

"Covadonga, Les Bastides, Abracadabra — all 
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very fine," said Jem. " Now mine is quite short, 
simple, and prosaic, not to say homely — I propose 
Pigsneyl" 

"What!" cried every one at once. 

" Pigsney," repeated Jem, composedly. " A very 
nice innocent word; short, being only of two 
syllables ; familiar as regards the first half, pig ; 
and uncommon as to the whole, for I never in my 
life saw or heard it used." 

"What does it mean, and where did you find 
it?" they asked. 

" It is a term of endearment, and means anything 
you like in that way. I found it a few days ago— 
you'll never guess where." 

" Then tell us. do." 

"In the Italian dictionary," said Jem. "I was 
looking through the English half while Alice was 
keeping me waiting, and I came upon this and 
made a note of it. There are some very odd words 
in the dictionaries, such as, I believe, no mortal 
ever used, unless it was the man who made the 
dictionary. Monica lays her head upon that 
blessed book every day when she is reading 
'Alison' — that's how she gets so wise, you know. 
The words smuggle themselves into her brain 
through the back of her head. Get out, Monica, 
you're throttling," as Monica made a sudden 
onslaught upon him, nearly tumbling him off the 
rock. "But somehow Pigsney escaped her," he 
concluded, rising triumphantly from the struggle. 
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" It's a capital name," said Alice, " and we'll call 
it Pigsney." 

"Hooray for Pigsney !" cried Hugh, waving his 
cap ; " well give it three times three !" 

Their cheers roused the plovers and startled the 
grouse. But the air was growing chilly, and the 
shadows were lengthening, and they left their 
elevated position and took their way down the hill. 

"What does your father mean, Ruth," asked 
Jem, " by saying that he believes in the power of 
the Prince of Darkness ? I suppose we all do that, 
but what has that to do with being afraid in the 
dark?" 

"He says that the devil makes us afraid," 
answered Ruth, "and that one ought to fight 
against fear as a direct temptation of the devil. He 
says that it cannot be silly, because Abraham had 
a horror of great darkness, and that when our Lord 
was on the cross His last and greatest trial took 
place in darkness ; but he says that our Lord con- 
quered the Prince of Darkness then — so that we 
need never be afraid now, if we ask Him to help 
us. I used to be very frightened in the dark once, 
but Father showed me that our Lord had very 
likely gone through just the same, and could help 
me ; and that, as the darkness and light were both 
alike to God, there was no reason why they should 
not be the same to God's people." 

" But the odd thing is," said Jem, " that you all 
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leave off being frightened as soon as you get into 
bed/' 

" Oh no/' cried Ruth and Monica at once. 

"Don't you? I thought you did," said Jem. 
"I remember, when we were in the nursery, Alice 
and I were all right if we could scufSe into bed 
before they took away the candle." 

" Ah, but if you sleep by yourself," said Ruth, 
"it's not much better in bed — at least I used to 
find it so. But Margaret was very kind ; she used 
to leave me a candle till I went to sleep, at first, 
and then as soon as I grew brave enough, I was to 
put it out for myself, and so I soon managed to do 
without it." 

" Mother wouldn't let us have the candle," said 
Monica ; " but she told me to think of that verse 
in the Psalms, * Thou art about my path and about 
my bed,' and about lying down in peace and taking 
our rest She said if we all had lights to go to sleep 
by, we should ruin Grandfather in candles." 

"It was always the worst at Oswaldsby — that 
was our grandfather's place," said Alice. "We 
all slept in little rooms, such odd little rooms, 
here and there, and there were so many dark 
passages and little flights of stairs. It was horrid 
going to bed ; we had to go down a long passage 
to the nursery, and then there was another pitch- 
dark side-passage that we had to pass ; we always 
thought the ghosts lived there, and used to rush by 
it as hard as ever we could, till Jem and I deter- 
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mined to make ourselves brave; so we went and 
walked past the passage slowly three times every 
evening, and once we went down to the very end 
of it." 

'' And came back as proud as peacocks/' added 
Jem. 

" Mother didn't find out that we were frightened 
for a long time," continued Alice ; " and when she 
did, she only told me that I was very silly, and we 
were old enough to know better." 

" So you got over it," said Jem, " and so did I ; 
but I'm not sure that Ruth's way wasn't the best." 

" I don't know that," said Alice. " Where is the 
use of asking for help when one can do a thing by 
oneself.? It is better to wait till you have some- 
thing that you can't do." 

" It makes you much less cocky afterwards," said 
Jem. 

" But isn't it rather silly to pray for help in small 
things ? " said Alice. 

"People in the Bible did," observed Ruth. 
" St. Paul said, * in everythingl and I am sure 
asking for daily bread is small enough." 

" Well, but do you, Ruth ? " asked Alice. 

" That's not fair, Alice," said Jem. " You've no 
right to ask personal questions ; a rule is a rule, 
whether anybody minds it or not." 

" Father says that, if we got into the habit of 
asking for help in small things, one should do it 
naturally in the great ones too," said Ruth ; " but 
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generally people try first what they can do by 
themselves, and so they get into a mess." 

'*Does your father tell you all these things 
because he is a clergyman ?" asked Monica ; " ours 
doesn't, but then there are so many other things to 
talk about." 

"Everybody has their own way," said Jem. 
" You know there are a dozen of us, and Ruth is 
only one." 

" I suppose he likes it," said Ruth, " and so do I." 

" Then you ought to be very good," said Monica, 
decidedly ; whereat Ruth laughed and blushed, and 
said no more. 

They had now reached the bridge where usually 
the parting took place, but to-night they crossed it, 
and escorted Ruth as far as the Vicarage garden- 
gate before saying good-night. It was good-bye 
too, as far as the boys were concerned — for they 
were to return to school the next day — so they 
shook hands with some regret " When I write to 
you, I shall sign myself * yours in the bonds of 
Pigsney,'" said Jem. "This is our Freemason's 
secret, you know, and the sign of our brotherhood 
is P.P.— so — crossed," and he drew it on the ground. 
When we come back, I shall draw this before your 
gate whenever we want you to know where to find 
us. P.P. means parish priest really, so it will look 
very appropriate." 

" And P. alone wouldn't do," added Alice, " for 
that means nothing at all." 
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So they parted merrily, the Langdales taking 
their way home, renewing their vows of secrecy as 
they went, and planning future explorations in the 
summer. Their secret kept them in a great state 
of suppressed excitement all the evening, and gave 
rise to much laughter with apparently little cause, 
but to which their elders wisely turned deaf ears. 
But when Mrs. Langdale went up into the boys' 
room late that night to see whether the packing 
was finished, she could not help being a little 
surprised to see a large sheet of paper pinned up 
at the foot of Jem's bed, with these words printed 
in large irregular letters upon it, 

THIS IS NOT THE FIRST TIME. 

She turned it round, looked puzzled, and replaced 
it "What is not for the first time, I wonder," she 
thought — "some nonsense of the children's, no 
doubt. God bless them ;" and with a kiss, she left 
the boys to their dreams. 

There was much greater excitement, however, 
the next morning when the seven o'clock breakfast 
was on the table, and no boys answered the repeated 
calls for .them. They were, however, at that 
moment seen rushing at full speed towards the 
house, and in the fuss of breakfast, adieux, and 
departure, questions were impossible. The anxious, 
grieving hearts of Alice and Monica were, however, 
relieved by an oracular message given them by the 
faithful Thomas, who had driven the boys to the 
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Station, and who met them in the stable-yard with 
bis usual sardonic smile. " Miss Alice, Master Jera 
axed me to tell you that 't wam't the first time. 
He didn't say what he meant, and I didn't ax hiza. 
'T warn't the first time, says he, and 't wean't be 
t* last, says I ; so now ye've got it. He's a rum 
chap is Master Jem, and 't little un's none so bad 
neither ;" with which compliment Thomas turned 
into fats stables. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

PLAY AND WORK. 

A GREAT quietness fell on all the household 
when the boys were gone. The east winds 
returned in full force. Ruth faced them daily as 
she came up to join the schoolroom party at 
Langdale End every morning, returning home 
again after luncheon. Miss Bryant had headaches, 
and Monica caught colds. On the whole, however, 
things went on prosperously. Miss Bryant liked 
her new pupil, who, though less advanced than 
Alice and Monica, showed, in some things, the 
advantage of having had a man's thorough and 
accurate teaching. She had an intelligent and 
acquisitive mind, and considerable ability, but was 
desultory, dreamy, and somewhat indolent. The 
three girls worked harmoniously together, and the 
variety of thought and spirit of emulation which 
the new-comer's presence evoked told well on all. 
Monica was the most conscientious learner, while 
Alice's decision of character made her work heartily 
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at certain things, although in others she was almost 
hopelessly impracticable. But whatever she was 
interested in, she made thoroughly her own. 

The mystery of the cave was a little trying to 
Miss Bryant She could not understand why any 
reference to " the first time" should occasion such 
peals of laughter, nor why the letter P., signed in the 
dumb alphabet, or inscribed on the corners of their 
letters, should awaken such deep interest But, as 
nothing resulted from all these mysteries, she let 
the conspirators alone, and did so the more readily 
because a new game seemed, for a time, even to 
have thrown their secret into the shade. 

Ruth spent the Saturday afternoons with them, 
and as these afternoons were sometimes rainy, 
and Monica's colds kept her often in the house, 
they seized the opportunity to put in practice a 
scheme which had been in their minds ever since 
Alice had read "The Stumble on the Threshold" — 
a story which had taken great hold of her imagina- 
tion, and which she had detailed in full to her two 
deeply-interested companions. They longed to 
hold a Parliament and make speeches, and now at 
last the opportunity presented itself for this idea to 
be carried out. 

There were two ancient family driving cloaks, of 
great length and width, with large capes, and made 
of some stout blue material, lined with red. They 
served the children in almost every indoors game ; 
whether they were soldiers, travellers, brigands. 
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fugitives, the boat-cloaks, as they called them, were 
sure to come into play. Now they were to help in 
furnishing up the Parliament. One of them was 
placed in the great arm-chair, to represent the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the other 
was to be worn by any of the company, whenever 
it was desirable to show who was going to speak. 
Then the chair was wheeled to the head of the 
dining-room table, the door was locked, the 
shutters closed, a candle was lighted, and the pro- 
ceedings began. Each of the trio represented a 
public character and an imaginary one. Alice was 
Lord Strafford ; Monica, William Pitt ; and Ruth, 
Sir Robert Peel. Monica made a faint protest 
against their all belonging to different centuries, 
but was overruled. The cloak was donned when 
they represented the real man — the imaginary 
personages spoke without drapery. This combina- 
tion of character could not be carried out without 
a suspicion of partiality on one side or the other. 
It was soon seen that Monica's Mr. Fitzwilliam was 
nothing but a humble follower of William Pitt, 
who not only made the best speeches of the two, 
but made them nearly all ; but whether this arose 
from attachment to Mr. Pitt or to the boat-cloak, it 
was difficult to say. Ruth, on the other hand, 
never seemed to be able to find a speech that was 
good enough for Sir Robert Peel, and his quiet, 
sensible utterances were few compared with those 
of the more enthusiastic Mr. Vavasour. Alice 
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alone kept the two characters well in hand, and 
Lord StraflFord's haughty, domineering, not to say 
overbearing remarks were in thorough contrast 
with the flowing, indignant, or witty discourses of 
Mr. Eustace Aspremont. They personated the 
Speaker by turns, and in this point were obliged to 
break through the rules of the real House of 
Commons, the Speaker being literally a speaker ; 
and any of the personages before named were 
privileged to occupy the chair, excepting Lord 
Strafford, who, having once presided over the 
deliberations of the House, proved himself so very 
dictatorial, that he was voted out of it then and for 
ever by a large majority, in spite of the strenuous 
defence of Mr. Aspremont. A large volume of 
the ** Encyclopaedia Britannica" lay open before 
the Speaker, at once as a badge of office and a 
book of reference ; but the light was too dim and 
uncertain for it to be often used. 

The game went on prosperously for some time. 
They had discussed the abolition of the slave trade, 
the admission of Jews into Parliament, the question 
of war between Russia and Turkey, with great 
energy and some heat, and were so thoroughly 
engrossed in their new interest, that, as Monica 
confided to Ruth, she had but one drawback to her 
pleasure, and that was, that she always feared that 
Mr. Aspremont would soon break a blood-vessel 
and die on the floor of the House at the most 
interesting time. She knew that was one reason 
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why Alice had chosen the name. She liked to end 
a thing suddenly, with a grand catastrophe, and 
there could be no beginning it again. '^ That was 
why I would not let her be Lord Chatham," con- 
tinued Monica. " I felt sure she would die on the 
stage ; so I said I could not do with her for my 
father, and I was going to be William Pitt. But I 
could not help her choosing Mr. Aspremont." 

The end came, however, in a more prosaic way 
than that Monica had feared, and the amusement 
was cut short before Alice's catastrophe could take 
place.' Mrs. Langdale, who had all the dislike to 
irregularities which possesses a well-ordered mind, 
and all the desire to lighten the servants' work, and 
avoid unnecessary dust and confusion, which 
characterises a considerate and economical mistress 
of a house, found, on one of these Saturdays, that 
the door was locked. 

It was hastily opened at. her summons, and she 
stood amazed. 

"What is all this .J»" 

" We are only playing," said Monica ; " we are 
acting a Parliament." 

" I cannot have you shutting up the room, and 
burning candles in the day-time," said Mrs. Lang- 
dale ; "it is quite unnecessary ;" and she advanced 
to open the shutters. 

" Oh, Mother, it is half the fun," said Alice. 

" Oh, nonsense," replied her mother. " You can 
play quite well in the daylight, and without making 
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such a mess of the room. Put those chairs back, 
and take away die cloaks. If you want to play, 
do so ; but don't turn everything topsy-turvy. 
Indeed I do not know why you are not out of 
doors ; it has stopped raining, and a run would do 
you all good. Go and get on your things, and put 
the room tidy before you go." 

Mrs. Langdale left the room, all unconscious 
of the storm of disappointment, anger, and dis- 
content that she left raging in the hearts of her 
daughters. 

"One thing I am determined on," exclaimed Alice, 
stamping furiously on the bedroom floor — " we will 
keep Pigsney to ourselves, we will do what we like 
there." 

" It can't be helped," said Ruth, mournfully. 

"It's disgusting!" said Alice, emphatically, as 
she ran down stairs. 

So Pigsney resumed its sway. It became to the 
children not merely the undiscovered land of which 
they had taken possession, but the Atlantis, the isle 
of the blest, where everything could be said and 
done which they might not say and do at home, 
and in which gradually all their thoughts centred. 
The scenery of half their imaginary stories was 
thenceforth laid in the cave, it was transported 
about the world, and peopled with robbers, fugitive 
cavaliers, Jacobites, or Huguenots, with genii, 
hermits, smugglers, gipsies, and all the dramatis 
Persona amongst whom they delighted to live in 
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fancy. They drew plans of it, and coming down to 
more practical matters, they saved up their money 
in order to buy candles, wherewith to explore it, 
and serge or some other coarse material in which 
to clothe themselves, and so protect their frocks 
from damage. They obtained the stuff with some 
little difficulty by the carrier from Brigton, un- 
known to any of their family ; they awoke early, 
so as to sew it in bed, and hid it during the day at 
the bottom of their closet under piles of old band- 
boxes. Ruth's zeal was not so great as that of the 
two Langdales, so they made her skirt as well as 
their own. She had home interests which pre- 
vented her being as absorbed as her companions in 
this new world of fancy. 

" I have just sent the children out of doors," said 
Mrs. Langdale to her husband, as she met him in 
the hall just after the dissolution of their Parlia- 
ment ; " and I think they did not thank me for it 
What do you suppose is their last new game ?" 

Mr. Langdale was amused when she told him. 
" I should like to have heard the speeches," he said. 
" I can fancy that Alice's would be very direct and 
rather dogmatic ; Monica's more enthusiastic, and 
with an abundance of reasons. I don't know what 
little Ruth Wagstaffe would find to say. I haven't 
heard her talk much at any time, and I don't quite 
know what place ;she holds among the children. 
She and Jem were great allies, I believe." 

" Miss Bryant likes her," answered Mrs. Lang- 
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dale. " She says she is less impetuous and more 
equable than our children, but that she is inclined 
to be dreamy, and does not exert herself." 

" That is the disadvantage of self-educated 
people," replied her husband. "They will only 
work at what they like, and their intelligence and 
general knowledge is often a good way ahead of 
their attainments; so they don't make good workers. 
There is nothing like regular drudgery for teaching 
perseverance and self-control. I shall be sorry 
when Miss Bryant leaves us." 

"And I also, on many accounts," said 'Mrs. 
Langdale ; " but there are some points in which 
another person might succeed better. I cannot 
find that she has any influence over the children 
out of lesson-time, and I don't think she altogether 
understands their characters. She certainly has 
not their confidence." 

"Well, but who has?" asked Mr. Langdale. 
"Even you and I possess it only to a certain 
degree. I believe, if anything went wrong, 
or they were in any trouble, they would tell 
us ; but in a large family like ours, where one is 
forced to make the children sensible and self- 
reliant as soon as they can speak, it is perhaps 
natural that they should acquire some of the bad 
habits of a republic as well as the good qualities of 
republicans. And I have no faujt to find with them 
on the whole, though perhaps all the young people 
might show more respect than they do for the 
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opinions of their elders. The girls will do well 
enough." 

" And the boys will come right," said Mrs. Lang- 
dale, who had her own troubles with their various 
perversities and assertions of self-will." 

" Oh yes," answered Mr. Langdale, " when they 
have got their own way." 

" Well, I suppose you and I liked our own way 
when we were their age," said Mrs. Langdale, with 
a smile. 

" Yes ; but we didn't get it," replied her husband, 
shortly. 

Mrs. Langdale thought for a moment that per- 
haps he was himself more responsible for the self- 
will of his children than he suspected, since there 
was no reason why he should not have checked it 
if he had been so inclined ; but she comforted 
herself with the reflection, that with so many 
children something must be left to chance. " The 
great point is to give them good principles," she 
said ; " and that, I trust, we have tried to do with 
them all. But I sometimes wish the children were 
more open with me. Miss Bryant complains that 
they are full of mysteries." 

*' Let them alone," said Mr. Langdale; "let them 
work their brains in their own way, and have their 
own plans and secrets. No great harm will come 
of it Very likely they will grow up the stronger 
characters for having been allowed to work their 
own way in childhood." 
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There was great truth in what he said, and yet 
it might, perhaps, have occurred to a looker-on 
whether there were not a nearer cause for the lack 
of confidence which the parents regretted than 
merely the self-reliant habits which they had been 
forced to inculcate. Confidence will not flow with 
readmess when it has once been thoroughly checked. 
It did not occur to Mrs. Langdale how often she 
had told the children to run away, for she was busy 
and could not attend to them ; or to Mr. Langdale 
that his own impatience might have had the effect 
of checking and irritating his sons and daughters, 
who were naturally as quick-tempered as himself. 
The children, from having been thrown on them- 
selves, had learnt to suffice for themselves. 

It was certainly true that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Langdale had their hands full of business. On 
arriving at Langdale End, the former had stepped 
at once into all the country business which an 
intelligent country gentleman always finds ready 
and waiting for him. His property required much 
attention, and his advice and help were constantly 
in requisition amongst his tenantry and neighbours. 
Of an alert and energetic disposition, Mr. Langdale 
was busy all day with his buildings, repairs, or 
improvements ; a good landlord, an enlightened 
farmer, an active magistrate ; his hands were full 
of work, and it was work that he had a pleasure in 
doing. The example of their father's active, useful 
life was therefore constantly before the children, 
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and they could see that he never minded taking 
trouble for others, that he knew the ins and outs 
of his cottages, was personally acquainted with 
their inmates, and earnest and active in improving 
the people around him. He ruled in Langdale 
with a just and sensible sway; and if this his calling 
in life developed some of the faults which are wont 
to characterise rulers — if he was at times impatient 
of opposition, tenacious of his authority, and very 
decided in his views^if he felt himself justified in 
speaking sharply and acting peremptorily — it was 
perhaps only the natural and very usual result of a 
busy, active, and successful life, when the tempta- 
tions of that very activity and usefulness are not 
foreseen and guarded against. For there is no real 
need why one who is doing his duty in the state of 
life to which it has pleased God to call him, should 
not also watch for and remove the little blemishes 
which mar the happiness of his home ; no need why 
a Christian ipan should not be as spiritually minded 
as he is actively minded ; but somehow it is not often 
that the two lives keep even pace with each other, 
and perhaps it was in this very thing that both Mr. 
and Mrs. Langdale fell short. Good people though 
they were, they forgot, in their many occupations 
and interests, intellectual, social, or useful as they 
might be — even in their steady efforts to improve 
and regulate house and household, farm and garden, 
village and estate — that they were gradually losing 
their hold on their children, forgetting the indi- 
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vidual care required by each little soul whom God 
had given into their hands to be taught and trained 
for Him as He teaches and trains His own, con- 
stantly, carefully, and lovingly. Mrs. Langdale's 
maxim was a good one, as far as it went — give 
them good principles, and they will come right at 
last ; but a gardener does not think it enough to 
put his plant into good soil, and then leave it to 
grow ; he waters, and shelters, and trains it, and 
pulls up the weeds which grow round it as soon as 
they appear. True, the plant might grow up strong 
and hardy without his care, but he knows well that, 
were he to let it alone, the blossom and seed would 
suffer, and that weeds, even if they do not choke 
the plant, exhaust the soil. But time slips by 
quickly; we are too tired or too busy to attend 
to these things, or to take very much notice until 
the weeds are grown up and flourish luxuriantly, 
and then the pulling up is not so easy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RUTH WAGSTAFFE AT HOME. 

WHATEVER might be wanting in Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdale's plan of education (and if no 
plan is perfect, even in theory, how much less so does 
it prove when carried out, even by sensible, upright 
people), they had certainly succeeded in one thing 
— ^they had taught all their children to know that 
they had heads, and to show how they could be 
used. All the young Langdales had a degree of 
intelligence, activity of mind, and common sense, 
which was mainly due to their bringing up. 
Children are mostly gifted with fair capabilities, 
if they were only taught to use them. But where 
there is no need for thought, tjiey do not trouble 
themselves to think, and the habit of not thinking 
consequently becomes fixed. Among the lower 
classes, where the children are constantly obliged 
to think and act for the family, the habit of 
doing so is soon acquired, and the usefulness of 
a child of seven in a cottage often puts to shame 
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the uselessness of a girl of thirteen in a gentleman's 
family. 

There was no doubt, however, that the brains of 
both Alice and Monica were at work unceasingly. 
They were busy planning, imagining, or working all 
day and every day, and were idle, not in the sense 
of doing nothing, but in that of doing things at 
wrong times and seasons, or inattentive to their 
lessons because they were thinking of something 
else — not because their heads were utterly empty 
and their minds lying fallow. 

To Ruth Wagstaffe, whose life had been one of 
great quietness and almost loneliness, the introduc- 
tion to Langdale End was like the entrance into a 
new world, and when the first strangeness had worn 
off, and her mind began to awake to perceptions of 
interests and pursuits which she had never before 
thought of, it became to her not only a world, but 
the world, engrossing, fascinating, and enslaving. 
It was true that she did not always care for the 
same things as her friends ; she yawned over the 
history that they loved, and liked the sums and 
Latin roots that they abhorred; but the companion- 
ship of the four Langdales, and especially Jem's 
kindly patronage, was like a new life to her; their 
talk was so different, their ways curious and 
amusing, and even their surroundings became by 
degrees invested with a kind of halo of glory. 
Langdale End, with its pretty old-fashioned rooms, 
its pictures and ornaments, its wealth of books, its 
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easy chairs, its comforts, sufficiency of servants, 
and nice appointments and small luxuries, could 
not but form a striking contrast to the comparative 
poverty of her own home, and she would gladly 
have spent all her days there. Truth to say, 
everything that was not connected with Langdale 
End was beginning to seem very uninteresting to 
Ruth. When she saw the family going home across 
the bridge from church on the Sunday after the 
Parliament had been broken up, she could not help 
wishing that she were with them, and then she 
recollected, with an uncomfortable consciousness, 
that she rarely saw them now without wishing the 
same thing. Then the discovery, which comes to 
us all in turns, that we have been growing weary in 
well-doing, began slowly to dawn upon her mind. 
The village had become tedious to her, the school 
children a worry, home duties distasteful, and the 
family mending, which she and Margaret did 
between them, was only tolerable now, because it 
gave her time to dream, and build castles in the 
air, and plan for the summer holidays. 

" It is quite true," she said to herself, " the 
children were very tiresome to-day. I think 
they've been more tiresome than usual the last 
two or three weeks, and I don't know what to do 
with them. I don't know what to do with myself 
either, the books are all so dull. I don't know 
why, for I used not to find them dull. I wonder 
what is the matter with me. I think I must read 
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some of Amy Herbert." Down she ran, and, for- 
getting which particular chapter she had meant to 
minister to her mind diseased, she was soon deep 
in the story. Then there was a knock at the door, 
the servant put in her head^ and said, " Miss Ruth, 
you're wanted." 

"What is it?'' asked Ruth, reluctantly laying 
down the book. 

" It's Janey Ashby come to wish you good-bye," 
said the servant *' She is going to place in the 
morning." 

" Janey Ashby going to a place !" said Ruth, in 
astonishment " Why, she is only eleven years 
old, she knows nothing, and the old woman 
has no one but her. What can they be thinking 
of!" 

" I reckon the old woman has nought to keep 
her on," answered the servant ; " she addles little 
enough now, and it'll be better for the child, she's 
never out o' t' street" 

Ruth followed the cook into the kitchen, where 
the little girl was sitting on the very edge of a chair. 
She stood up as Ruth came in and made a curtsy, 
looking up with the brilliant smile and dancing 
black eyes which, in spite of her wild ways, made 
her a favourite with all who could have patience 
with her. The dark hair, which usually curled 
about her head in a picturesque. Gainsborough- 
like fashion, was now put away under a fairly tidy 
bonnet, and the grey shawl (her grandmother's) in 
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which she was wrapped gave a comfortable look to 
the rest of her dress. 

" Are you really going to a place, Janey ?" asked 
Ruth, mournfully. 

"Yes,'m." 

"And where are you going ?" 

•' To Mr. Hall's, up at Hill-top." 

" Why, that is a big farm," said Ruth. " Are you 
going to be the only girl ?" 

'* Please, 'm, I don't know." 

"And what will your grandmother do without 
you?" 

Janey smiled and made no particular answer; 
but at last the reason of her going was elicited. 
" Please, 'm, she said she hadn't meat for us both." 

"Tm very sorry you are going away, Janey," 
said Ruth, earnestly. "Will you try and be a good 
girl, and remember to say your prayers every day ?" 

" Yes, 'm." 

" If you could have read it, I would have given 
you a Bible. What can I give her?" she thought 
to herself. " Sit down for a minute while I go and 
see." 

She went off to ransack her stores for a present, 
and, coming back, found Mr. Wagstaffe standing 
with his back to the fire and taking snuff, thought- 
fully, while Janey sat upon her chair with her 
cheeks very pink with shyness. 

Mr. Wagstaffe had evidently been speaking, but 
when Ruth came in he took a chair near the child. 
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and drew her towards him. "Look ye hefe, my 
lass/' he said, speaking with a touch of the pro- 
vincial dialect, which he often used with his people, 
" you've had a great deal of laiken about all your 
life, both up at the moor-side and since ye came 
down here, and very little meat; now ye'U have 
meat enough and work enough, and that will be 
better for you. God wants us all to work, and to 
work well, and to be honest and true and willing, 
and you must try to be so ; and mind you, what- 
ever you do, and wherever you are, God knows. 
Don't you forget those two words. He knows where 
you are, and what you do, and what your master 
and mistress are doing to you. Remember always 
that God knows ; and remember this too, God 
loves you, and Jesus died for you. Now, can ye 
think on that?" 

She said the words after him with a kind of 
childish simplicity, and went off with her presents, 
with the same brilliant, happy smile on her face. 

" Poor child !" said Mr. Wagstaffe. " I wish she 
wasn't going to Hall's — it's a hard, rough place. 
I don't know that Mrs. Hall is such a bad woman 
neither ; but it isn't the place for a child like that, 
as wild as a hawk and as wilful, and the old woman 
never would let her go to school. Does she attend 
at all on Sundays, do you think, Ruth ?" 

" Not much, I think," answered Ruth. " I cannot 
help liking her, she is so pretty and bright-looking, 
and she learns her hymns quickly enough when 
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she likes ; but if she is spoken to she turns sulky, 
and seems not to care what she does. I am at my 
wit's end with her sometimes, and yet Tm sorry 
she's going." 

" She has had a bad bringing up," said Mr. Wag- 
staffe. 

Ruth was silent for a little while, and then she 
said, " Isn't it odd, Father, that people's bringings 
up should be so different ? Doesn't it seem as if 
rich people couldn't help being good, and poor 
people couldn't help being bad, from the way they 
are brought up? Wasn't Janey's grandmother 
once a very bad old woman, and isn't she rather 
bad now ? So I don't know how one can expect 
Janey to be good." 

"There are some things, Ruth, that one has a 
right to expect, even from the lowest and worst," 
said Mr. Wagstaffe — " not truth, nor religion, nor 
sundry things that imply a standard of right and 
wrong ; but such qualities as obedience and family 
affection and honesty, and, in a child, submission to 
authority. Even a child knows that inattention at 
school is wrong, though it likes to do wrong. 
Everyone is born with a conscience. Old Mrs. 
Ashby knows that she is wrong when she flies out 
and gets drunk, as well as you or I do." 

"But, Father, you are always making excuses 
for the ^village people," said Ruth, "and saying 
they don't know." 

" They do, and they do not," replied her father. 
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" Our Lord prayed for His murderers because they 
did not know what they did. They knew that they 
were crucifying an innocent man ; they did not 
know that they were crucifying the Son of God, 
though they might have done so, and the chief 
priests, who had every means of knowing, were the 
most guilty of all. So you see, child, that the 
rich, who ought to know so much more than the 
poor, have a great deal more expected of them. 
They ought to be much better." 

" And they are, aren't they ? " said Ruth. 

"Most emphatically no!" answered Mr. Wag- 
staffe, to Ruth's great surprise. He put his hands 
in his pockets, and began walking up and down 
the room, as was his fashion when deeply interested. 
" They were not so in our Lord's time, nor in the 
Apostles' time, as Saint Paul says plainly enough ; 
and now you would have me believe that the world 
has turned upside down, and that men are per- 
fectly different to what they were. The New 
Testament has to be written over again, I suppose. 
Blessed be ye poor; no, blessed are ye rich. 
Blessed are ye that mourn ; no, blessed are ye 
that are cheerful and happy — whirligigs and gad- 
abouts." 

"But, Father, I never said so," said Ruth, 
laughing. 

• " No," answered Mr. Wagstaffe ; " and a precious 
radical I should be thought if anyone was to hear 
me talking in this way, though I say it loud enough 
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sometimes. You know nothing about the rich, 
and you and I see every day the sins of the poor. 
But look what good Christians you find amongst 
them, and look you too, child, when you grow 
older and go amongst the rich, if you don't find 
that, with all their amiability and kindness and 
benevolence, their hearts are often no more set 
upon God than are those of the publicans and 
sinners who go loafing about the street corners. 
Christianity has, to a certain degree, leavened the 
world ; it saves men from much open sin, and 
encourages many virtues ; but the tempter doesn't 
leave them alone, and the very safeguards of their 
position are a danger." 

" Oh, Father," said Ruth, " but how wicked the 
world must be!" 

" Humph," said Mr. Wagstaffe. " It's little good 
I know of it — ^precious little ; and yet I'll tell you, 
child, human nature is a grand thing if you can 
only get hold of it in the right way. Do you 
remember, Ruth, the question Jehu asked of 
Jehonadab ? ' Is thine heart right, as my heart is 
with thy heart ?' Keep that before you, child, as 
the question God asks of you and me. What 
should I answer? ay, what should I answer?" 

He was standing thoughtfully before the fire, 
which was growing low. Both he and Ruth were 
silent, but the quick attention of the latter was 
soon withdrawn from his words by the anxiety as 
to what he should do next, from which no one who 
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knew him was ever free. However, he did no more 
than take a pinch of snuff, blow his nose violently, 
lay his pocket-handkerchief down on the hob, and 
then turn to leave the room. 'Ruth was just in 
time to snatch away the handkerchief before it 
caught fire, and replace it in his coat-pocket, while 
she followed him out of the kitchen with the 
question coming back solemnly upon her heart, 
" What should I answer ? what should I answer ? " 




CHAPTER X. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

AT last the long-looked-for holidays came, and 
with them the summer, unusually warm and 
fine, long days, bright sunshine, the departure of 
Miss Bryant, and the advent of the boys. Poor 
Miss Bryant ! it was her misfortune, not her fault, 
that her going should be the means of bringing 
an3rthing so desirable as holidays, and that, in con- 
sequence, she could not be regretted as she deserved. 
She shed genuine tears, and her pupils showed 
their regret by behaving exceedingly well during 
the last week of her stay, passing their examina- 
tions with credit, listening patiently to all her 
good advice, and spending time and trouble on 
little presents for her. Could more have been 
expected from them? So she went, and the 
holidays began. 

The mysterious letters of P.P., which had figured 
in the corner of every envelope that passed between 
Jem and his sisters, and at which the rest of the 
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family were wont to scoff as a folly, thinking that 
it stood for "post paid," showed that the cave was 
not forgotten by them. And when Alice and 
Monica sat ensconced on their brothers' beds, on 
the evening of their arrival, watching the unpacking, 
no packet was so heartily welcomed as a large 
bundle of candles which Jem pulled from the 
bottom of his bag, and which Alice immediately 
placed under the pillow for concealment 

" Take them away, do," said Jem ; " they've a 
beastly smell. We must get some clay to stick 
the candles in ; it keeps one's fingers off the tallow. 
• I say, does anyone know of it ?" 

"Not a soul," said Alice; "and whenever we 
have looked at it from a distance, it seems just 
the same." 

" We must go and see it to-morrow," said Jem. 
Is Ruth coming .?" 

" I don't know, now that lessons are over," said 
Monica. 

" We'll look her up in the morning," said Jem. 

The dew was lying heavily on the grass the next 
morning, and the early sun threw long shadows 
over the fields; the hedges were hung with 
gossamers, which glittered in the sunshine when 
the young party took their way across the bridge. 
Ruth was roused from her slumbers by the sound 
of gravel thrown against the window, and, looking 
out, saw her four friends signalling to her from the 
garden below, and the promised P.P. drawn in 
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large letters on the gravel. She was not long in 
joining them (it is surprising how fast people can 
dress on an emergency), and they started at once 
for How Gill, brushing off the dew as they went 
from the ferns which overhung their path, and 
gathering the wood-sorrel, whose little acid leaves 
made a piquant sauce to the pieces of bread with 
which they had taken care to provide themselves. 
Bilberries were ripening also, but they could not 
stay even to pick that most attractive of wild 
fruits, but pressed on to the edge of the wood till 
they stood beside the little stream which rose in 
their own particular cave. All was still; the 
rubbish and stones were exactly as they had left 
them ; no intruder had broken the silence of the 
cavern. Only an old sheep, looking over the rocks 
above, uttered a loud ba-a of surprise at this 
invasion of his domain by so large and merry a 
party. 

Jem scrambled up the great boulder, and let 
himself down to the mouth of the crevice, while 
Alice handed him the two packets, one containing 
what they called their mining dresses, the other the 
candles. He hid them behind the stones, and then 
came out again. 

" We must leave the exploration till this after- 
noon," he said, " and then we will bring up the clay 
for our candlesticks. Let us go up on the moor — 
it is awfully jolly here." 

The moor was purple with heather, and belo^ 
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them the valley lay in all the perfect peace of early 
morning, with the long shadows of the trees 
stretching over the grass, and all the distance 
wrapt in soft blue haze. The old grey farmhouses, 
scattered here and there among the fields, each 
with their circle of trees or cluster of haystacks, 
gave some life to the scene, and the smoke just 
rising from their chimneys and from those of the 
village, showed that the dalesmen were all astir. 

"That's where Janey Ashby is," said Ruth, 
pointing to a far-away house, almost on the top of 
the opposite hill, and standing alone on the edge 
of the moor. 

" How is she getting on ?" asked Alice. 

" Not very well, I am afraid," answered Ruth ; 
it is a hard place, and I don't think they are very 
kind to her." 

"And that horrid old Grandmother keeps her 
there, I suppose," said Monica. 

" Who are you talking of ?" asked Jem. " I don't 
suppose she is a bit worse than other people." 

Alice laughed. " Jem is always ready to defend 
anyone, whether he knows them or not," she said. 

" But, Jem, she really is a bad old woman," inter- 
posed Monica, eagerly — ^** don't you know old Mrs. 
Ashby, the one with black hair and eyes, who 
abuses everyone, and has such a furious temper, 
and snlokes a pipe, and swears like anything." 

" I know her," said Jem ; " she's always very 
civil to me." 
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" She never goes anywhere on Sundays — neither 
to church or chapel," said Ruth. 

" Perhaps she reads the Bible at home," sug- 
gested Jem. 

" She hasn't got one, and she can't read," said 
Alice. 

"Ah, well, they're a bad lot altogether, I dare 
say," said Jem, resignedly. " * The poor in a loomp 
is bad/ you know." 

" Father says they are no worse than the rich," 
said Ruth. 

"What rot," cried Jem. "I beg your pardon, 
Ruth ; but gentlemen don't lie and steal and get 
drunk now-a-days, nor ladies either, for that matter 
(though I don't mean that there are not some mean 
cads amongst them) ; so it stands to reason they 
must be better on the whole." 

" Neither do all the poor," said Alice ; " there are 
some respectable ones amongst them." 

"Father says their sins are open and ours are 
hidden," said Ruth ; " and that their sins are much 
more inconvenient to us than those of people in 
our own class, so that we think more about 
them." 

" Well, I don't know much about the poor," said 
Jem, " and of course there are lots of good men 
and women amongst one's servants ; so it stands 
to reason that there must be the same amongst 
those they come from. But for all that, all the 
best people I know are gentlemen and ladies." 
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" Do you know any good people ?" asked Alice — 
" I don't." 

"Oh, Alice!" exclaimed Monica and Ruth at once. 

" I mean, of course, out of our own families," said 
Alice, hurriedly. 

" Oh, Alice, there was the Dean," said Monica. 

The Dean was a friend of their father's, whom 
they had known intimately. 

" Yes, I believe he was good — indeed, I am sure 
he was," said Alice, slowly; "but I don't know 
anybody else, unless it were Mr. Norcliffe." 

"Father is good," said Ruth, who was rather 
hurt at his tacit exclusion. 

" I said out of our own families," said Alice ; 
'* and besides, I don't know your father — I mean I 
know him in a way, and one hears him in church, 
but I never heard him say anything that anybody 
else might not have said." 

"You judge people by their deeds, not their 
words," said Jem. " It's what they do that tells — 
the way, they live. Anyone can talk goody." 

" The Dean didn't," cried Monica, eagerly ; " he 
was just as nice as anybody else, and far more 
funny. The only thing he never did was to abuse 
his neighbours. He never said anything disagree- 
able of anyone. Grace and I stayed there, so I 
know." 

" What did they find to talk about }" asked Alice. 

Monica was indignant. " They talked about lots 
of things much more amusing," she said. 
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" Of course," said Jem, " it's the most sickening 
thing in all creation to hear everybody flipping at 
everybody else." 

"What do you call talking goody ?** asked Ruth. 

" Talking like a prig," said Jem ; " preaching to 
other people, and never practising yourself." 

" But I suppose people ought to say what they 
think," said Ruth. 

" Oh, if they say what they think," answered Jem, 
"it's all right; only I hate talking. for talking's sake." 

" I think one hates being preached to most when 
one is not practising oneself," said Ruth ; " that is 
a much more disagreeable thing, I find. But isn't 
it odd if you are always to do right, and never to 
say so.?" 

"There is no need for you to tell everybody 
everything," said Jem. " You run the risk of being 
a great humbug, if you talk more than you act." 

" But isn't it being a great humbug if you do one 
thing and keep saying the other i" asked Ruth. 

The path became narrow, and Jem and Ruth 
fell behind to settle the question by themselves. 

"Do you mean me, Jem ?" said Ruth ; "because 
I very often say what I think, though I can't act 
up to it." 

" I don't mean you at all," answered Jem, " for 
you mean what you say, which is very jolly ; but 
lots of people say what they don't mean, because 
they think it sounds good, and that's what I call 
humbug." 
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"Then if a person could get to think like a 
Christian, you wouldn't mind his talking like one/' 
said Ruth. 

"What do you mean by a Christian?" asked 
Jem. 

" A follower of Christ," answered Ruth, in a low 
voice. 

" Then I expect it would do us all a great deal 
of good," said Jem. 

The drenched state in which all the party 
returned home, obliged them to change many of 
their clothes before they ventured to show them- 
selves to the elders. It had, however, this advan- 
tage, that all felt they could not be made much 
dirtier ; so, when their garments were dried, they 
put them on again, more to their own satisfaction 
than that of the servants, who foresaw more wetting 
and drying, and consequently more trouble for 
themselves. But of this the party of adventurers 
recked little — indeed, their first act was to add to 
the muddiness of their apparel by digging up a 
good-sized lump of clay; and with this and an old 
shovel, a hammer, and a scrubbing-brush, not to 
speak of matches, they started again for the hill, 
their hearts beating with excitement. In order to 
preserve the mystery of the cavern, they took pains 
to climb along the bottom of the cleft, on the 
stones, so that they might leave no mark upon the 
grass, which pleased Monica mightily. They were 
a storming party, she said, taking a fortress by 
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surprise, and in this happy fancy they all scrambled 
over the boulder, and dropped down upon the 
mouth of the cavern. In the entrance, the girls 
put on their dresses, consisting of jackets and 
petticoats, not remarkable for excellence of fit or 
for neat sewing, but covering their frocks thoroughly. 
Jem and Hugh patted clay round the bottom of 
the candles ; then Jem, as pioneer, led the way, 
and they all followed their leader. 

With a light, the entrance was easier than they 
had before thought. The two rocks which formed 
it had parted in an irregular curve, and the water 
had made the passage at the bottom a clear one. 
They had to bend and pass sideways through a 
narrow but high cleft, and that done, they stood in 
the cavern. It was small, much smaller than they 
had imagined it ; but they could see that the roof 
rose to a tolerable height above their heads, and 
that it was studded with tiny stalactites, while here 
and there a larger g^oup hung down like a cluster 
of icicles. The sides of the cave were of rough 
rock, encrusted in part with layers of stalagmite, 
which in one place encroached on the floor like the 
miniature moraine of a glacier. One end was lost 
in darkness ; at the other, the rock, inclining 
irregularly back, afforded space for a climber, until 
the upper and lower rock almost met, and were, 
indeed, united by three or four short pillars of 
white stalactite, which shone in the candle-light 
with a beautiful clear transparency. As the young 
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people passed hither aiid thither in the fitful light, 
the shadows falling Rembrandt-like upon their 
young faces and figures, you might have thought 
that the cave was peopled once more by the 
mountain spirits, and that they had returned to 
their old haunts, flying as ever before the face of 
man. 

" Oh, Jem, how beautiful it is 1" said Alice. " It 
is the gnomes' palace, it is fairyland." 

When they had seen all round it, they sat down 
in silence, and looked at each other. 

" What shall we do with it ?" asked Jem. 

"Oh, do let us keep it to ourselves for a 
little while," said Alice, imploringly. "It is 
our own ; do let us enjoy it. Let us explore and 
clear away the rubbish ; we have not half seen it 
yet." 

" This is only the beginning," said Jem ; " there 
may be bigger caves than this beyond." 

" Well, let us go on/' said Alice, " and when we 
have found it all out, we can tell the elders, and 
bring Father to see it Let us work it all out 
ourselves — we never have anything to ourselves." 

One corner was hid in darkness, and there the 
trickling of water could be heard. 

They re-lit their candles — for, from motives of 
economy, all the lights but one had been put out 
as soon as they sat down. The damp atmosphere 
of the cave was impregnated with smoke, but 
nobody seemed to mind it. 
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Jem went first, feeling the way with a stick. 
" Now you see the dodge of the stream," he said. 
" Somehow or other, it has brought some stones 
down in a fiood, and so changed its course, and 
gone running out at a hole in the side, instead of 
coming out the old way by the place we came in. 
Look, by moving a stone or two, I could dam it up 
in a moment, and turn it back into its old course) 
and it would flood all the cave." 

''We might drain that puddle into it, the one 
which Hugh tumbled into," said Alice ; " and I'll 
tell you what, let us make a little barrier between 
it and the floor of the cave, so as to prevent its 
running back, but still leave a clear passage for it 
to the mouth of the cave," 

"What would be the use of that ?" asked Jem. 

" Why, if we are ever attacked in the cave," said 
Alice, " we can have the stones ready and dam it 
up quite quick, and then it would flood all the 
place, and the enemy would have to retreat." 

** Like the siege of Leyden," said Monica ; " we 
will be the Dutch flooding out the Spaniards, 
Look how easy it is. I have only to move that big 
stone, and the water would be quite shut off, and 
go running back into its old course." 

. " Yes, but don't do it," said Jem, " or we shall all 
be swamped. Let us come on." 

They advanced cautiously up the little water- 
course, stepping from stone to stone over the 
trickling stream. The deadly cold and the deep 
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silence seemed to strike with a strange chill on the 
heart, especially as the way became darker and 
narrower, and the very trickling of the water 
sounded more hollow. As if with some perception 
of the feelings of his band, Jem began to whistle. 
It was only a popular air of the day, a tune which 
had cheered the shiploads of emigrants as they 
looked their last at the English shore, and had 
rung in the ears of the Crimean troops as they 
embarked for the seat of war; but it put fresh 
life into them all, and they went on bravely. 
At last their way was stopped, the passage became 
too low and too narrow for them to go any further. 
The stream gurgled out of its darkness under the 
rock, but there was nothing more to be seen. 

"We have come to the end," said Jem. "We 
must go back." 

"Tm rather glad," sighed Monica. "I was 
almost afraid we should never come to an end, and 
there would be at last a pit, or some unfathomable 
darkness like the Domdaniel, and it would be 
rather dreadful to have had that always at one's 
back." 

" I should like to have gone on, and come out at 
the other side," said Alice. 

"Now let us have our grand opening," said 
Jem, as they came back into the central cave. 
" Monica, you have the scrubbing-brush ; get some 
of those stones clean for us to sit upon, while I 
shovel up the rubbish." 
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Monica set to work with a will, but soon seemed 
to think the effort too great, and that it would be 
much better to turn the scrubbing-brush upside 
down and sit upon it, which she accordingly did. 

Jem mounted a piece of projecting rock, near the 
high ledge where Alice had ensconced herself, and 
held his torch on high. 

" My friends," he said, in a melodramatic tone, 
" we are about to inaugurate Pigsney." 

"Do take your candle from under my nose," 
interrupted Alice ; " it smells abominably." 

"Candles out!" said Jem. "We are getting 
extravagant ; one light is enough for us. There ! 
I've stuck it in the rock. Bah! how the place 
smells." 

"Where is the rest of your speech, Jem .^" asked 
Ruth. 

" Gone the way of all flesh," replied Jem, con- 
tentedly. " Let's have a concert instead ; where 
are all the musical instruments?" 

"I've got them in my pocket," said Alice, 
fumbling under her skirts. " We've brought them 
all, and anybody may have which they like ; there 
are two penny whistles, and a tin trumpet, and a 
pair of castanets, and two harmonics, and my reed 
trumpet, which I keep to myself. It's a first-rate 
trumpet — ^we got it at the fair at Boulogne — it is 
made with a reed and a bit of bladder and two 
nicks, and it plays beautifully;" and Alice gave 
forth an unearthly trumpeting, which sounded more 
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like the coughing of an asthmatic donkey than 
anything else. 

"It will only play one tune really well," said 
Monica, " and that is the drinking-song in Robert 
le Diable." 

After some discussion, it appeared that- none of 
the instruments were capable of producing more 
than one tune, and that, owing to their peculiar 
constitutions, on no two of them could the same 
tune be played. The harmonic, with its five notes, 
was only suited to Rousseau's Dream ; the tin 
trumpet was even more limited in its range ; the 
penny whistles could play variations, but had not 
much idea of any tune at all ; and the castanets 
were only fitted for an accompaniment With the 
greatest self-denial, however, the band agreed to 
accompany each performer in the tune for which 
his instrument was especially suited, and the 
concert opened with Rousseau's Dream as a fitting 
prelude to Alice's chef-d'oeuvre. Anyone who 
knows that curious little instrument, a reed 
trumpet, can fully realise the effect of the drinking- 
song in Robert le Diable as performed upon it, and 
the wild triumph of the opening flourish. It was 
Alice's show piece ; generally the bladder cracked 
* or came off with the effort, but this time there was 
no contretemps^ and the applause was enthusiastic. 

The concert over, Ruth proposed a song, and a 
discussion as to the merits of " Scotland's burning" 
and other rounds ensued, but at last a proposal 
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made by Alice carried the day. There was an old 
nursery ditty which had been crooned in turn over 
every child that had made its appearance in the 
Langdale family, and 'which, from the simplicity 
of words and tune, stands perhaps unrivalled even 
amongst nursery songs. The only drawback to it 
was that there was no real ending, as both words 
and tune went round in a kind of circle, and it was 
very hard to know where to leave off. They sang 
it, however, with as much variety of time, tune, and 
feeling as the piece admitted of — now as a jig and 
now as a funeral-march, Jem beating time with the 
trumpet. 

Dance to his daddy, honey, 
My bonny babby, honey ; 
Dance to his daddy, honey, 

My bonny bairn. 

It shall have a fishie, honey, 
In a little dishie, honey ; 
Dance to his daddy, honey. 

My bonny bairn. 

• 

Suddenly the fastening of the candle gave way ; 
it fell from the rock into the puddle, and was 
extinguished in a moment. 

There was a cry of consternation, and then a 
silence. 

"Why don't you strike a match?" demanded 
Alice, imperiously. 

Another pause, and then Jem answered slowjy, 
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"Because the matches are gone with the candle, 
and are lying at the bottom of the pool." 

"That settles the question at once; the pool 
must be drained," said Alice, decidedly. 

" For us to get back the matches ?" asked Ruth, 
quietly. " What are we to do meanwhile ?" 

" Get out as we can, I suppose," said Jem ; 
'' pretty much as we did before — that is, if Alice 
can get down from her high elevation. As old 
Mr. Jones said in his sermon when William the 
Fourth died, *Behauld the King in all his pump 
and glory, soodenly toombled from his high eleva- 
tion, and mingled wi' the doosL' Do you still 
dislike stories of Mr. Jones, Ruth?" 

"Who said I did?" asked Ruth, blushing, and 
then comforting herself by the reflection that no 
one could see her in the dark. 

" I did," said Alice, boldly. " Not that it signifies 
now, because we know you, and that you do under- 
stand a joke. I thought when we first knew you, 
that you couldn't." 

" It always makes me rather sorry still," answered 
Ruth. 

" But why ?" asked Monica. 

" I don't think I can tell you." 

Monica pressed for an answer. " We are all in 
the dark, you know ; you can fancy there is no one 
here but Jem and Alice — if you like, Hugh and I 
will stop our ears." 

"Dear me!" said Alice; "what does it signify. 
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Of course, Ruth cannot tell everything to every- 
body ; let her keep her own secrets. I have lots of 
them myself." 

" The best thing we can do is to get out of this 
damp hole," suggested Jem. " Shall I give you a 
hand, Alice.?" 

Alice thought she could manage the descent 
alone, but the stones proved looser than she 
thought ; for she and several small pieces of rock 
came down together with a considerable clatter, 
though without her being hurt. '* I am sure I put 
my hand into a hole," she said. " If we could get 
a pickaxe and excavate there, I am sure we should 
come on some more caves." 

**We had better tell the elders, and get some 
men to go regularly to work," said Jem. 

"Ah no, Jem," expostulated Alice; "it is so 
much jollier having it all to ourselves, and doing 
as we like. We can tell them when we have 
cleared it out, and got something to show, and 
something to be proud of. Do let us keep it. I 
do like this cave so much." 

" I dreamed about it all last night," said Monica* 





CHAPTER XI. 

THE FORGOTTEN FUNERAL. 

" T 'LL tell you what," said Jem, as he and Alice 
A walked home together after leaving Ruth at 
the Vicarage — "don't you see why Ruth doesn't 
enjoy stories about these old men's oddities ?^it 
isn't altogether because they are clergy, for I expect 
they are as queer a lot up in these dales as ever 
you saw — old Wagstaffe is a hero among them. 
But don't you see what lots of good stories one 
might tell about him ? No doubt she thinks that, 
at the next place we went to, we might be making 
people laugh over the oddities of the. old parson of 
Langdale." 

" I never thought of that," said Alice ; " because 
you see Mr. Wagstaffe is a good man, and though 
he is very absent and odd, he isn't ridiculous." 

" No ; but she mightn't know where you drew 
the line," answered Jem. 

" Miss Bryant was always telling me I had no 
proper feeling," said Alice, composedly; "and I 
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know I've got a hollow at the top of my head, 
where the bump of veneration ought to be, so that 
I can't help laughing at absurd things ; and no 
more can you, Jem ; and in fact I don't believe there 
is a scrap of veneration in the family, unless Monica 
has it — ^she has fits of admiration and enthusiasm 
for people, off and on." 

"I don't see why one shouldn't respect things 
which are worth respecting," said Jem ; " but other- 
wise, I think it is all bosh about veneration — ^as 
long as you don't get into the way of flipping and 
laughing at everything, bad or good, right or wrong, 
as some people do." 

" That I should hate," said Alice. " I know 
what you mean — ^people who can't be serious about 
anything. That is one reason why I like Ruth — 
she never makes Bible jokes. Monica and I had 
rather got into the way of doing it, but I think it 
is a bad thing." 

" Disgusting !" ejaculated Jem. 

" And when .she thinks a thing, she says it," 
pursued Alice. 

" She comes of a good stock," replied Jem ; " for 
old Wagstaffe is a thorough good man, and nobody 
can help respecting him, though he is, as the 
villagers say, * as queer as owt.' " 

It was not long after this conversation that Mr. 
Wagstaffe's absence of mind led him into one of 
the most unfortunate dilemmas that had ever 
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occurred in the whole course of his ministry ; and 
this, like most other events of importance, took 
everyone by surprise, coming on them as it did 
without a note of warning. 

It happened that Jem, having had occasion to 
ride to Brigton, was cantering home along the 
grass which bordered the road, and leaving the 
town far behind him, when he discerned a tall 
black figure in front of hini, walking slowly, and as 
if in thought, with one hand behind him, and the 
other flourishing a riding-whip, and with it switch- 
ing from time to time either the air behind him or 
his own legs. It was Mr. Wagstaffe. 

" What in the world is he doing there," thought 
Jem, as he rode past, perfectly unnoticed by the 
old clergyman. Then he stopped, and greeted 
him. 

" Good afternoon, Mr. Wagstaffe." 

" No, thank ye," replied Mr. Wagstaffe, absently. 
It was his usual way of returning such salutations 
when his mind was otherwise occupied. 

" It's a fine day, isn't it," said Jem ; " rather hot, 
though." 

"Oh ay, hot^ — I daresay you are. Keep away 
from the public-house, my lad, for all that." 

Jem stifled a fit of laughter. " Are you going to 
walk all the way home to Langdale?" he asked; 
" for I'm going that way too." 

" Eh ?" said Mr. Wagstaffe, looking up. "Why, 
Jem Langdale, to be sure. Bless my soul, I don't 
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know what I was thinking of. I shall forget my 
own flesh and blood soon. And where are you 
going this fine day?" 

" I'm on my way from Brigton," said Jem. 

" Ah, so am I ; so we'll jog along together," 

"You haven't got the pony with you to-day/' 
observed Jem. " Has Ruth taken a turn at it ?" 

Mr. Wagstaffe came to a dead stop, and turned 
round, facing Jem. " Haven't I ?" he said, slowly ; 
and then, gazing first up and then down, so as to 
convince himself that he was not on the pony's 
back, he looked Jem full in the face with an air of 
utter bewilderment, and ejaculated, "Then where 
in the world is she ?" 

They both burst out laughing. 

" Is she in Baxter's yard, at Brigton?" asked Jem. 

"I'll be bound she is," said Mr. Wagstaffe, as 
soon as he had recovered himself, "and thinking 
what a mighty long time I am in coming for her. 
Oh, my dear lad, never let your wits go a-wool- 
gathering, as mine have been doing these last 
twenty years, making a fool of yourself in every 
walk of life ; and to think that I should have gone 
three miles from Brigton on my own legs, think- 
ing all the time that I was jogging on the pony's 
back ! Well, there's no fool like an old fool." 

He was turning back towards Brigton, but Jem 
stopped him, proposing that Mr. Wagstaffe should 
mount his old pony, and he go back for the other, 
and ride it home. Mr. Wagstaffe hesitated. 
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" It would be much better for me to suffer for 
my own faults and follies/' said he, with a twinkle 
of his eye, "and perhaps I might learn to do 
better. One learns by experience, you know, 
even at my age. Besides, Tm too heavy for your 
nag. 

" He'd carry half-a-dozen, if his back was long 
enough," answered Jem, with a recollection of 
Dandie Dinmont. 

" Fm greatly obliged to you all the same," con- 
tinued Mr. Wagstaffe. " Stop ! just let me look at 
my book, and see if I have forgotten anything else. 
Bless my soul, this is worse than I expected !" 

He turned so pale that Jem asked, in alarm, 
what had happened. But Mr. Wagstaffe was 
fumbling for his watch. "What's the time .?" he 
said, hurriedly. "This is a terrible mischance. 
There's a funeral due at four !" 

It was now a-quarter to five. Jem sprang off 
the pony in an instant. "They are sometimes 
late," he said ; but Mr. Wagstaffe shook his head. 

"They won't be late to-day; it is that old 
woman of Hall's. Jem, my dear lad, I'll thank 
you some other time ; you're doing me a real 
kindness ;" and he mounted the pony, and urging it 
into a trot, was soon parted from Jem, who walked 
away in the opposite direction, and laughed to 
himself half the way to Brigton. 

The Langdales were still at tea when Jem 
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returned, though it was later than usual ; but there 
was a great buzz of conversation going on, and 
Jem was eagerly welcomed, both on account of 
what he had to tell and to hear. Mrs. Langdale 
was not a great talker, and was, moreover, busy 
with her tea-cups, and to keep the wants of a large 
party supplied is quite enough to occupy the mind 
of any tea-maker. But when Jem asked for the 
sequel to his story, there were three or four ready 
and willing to tell the whole history of the after- 
noon, which we will therefore give in the words of 
one or the other. 

"Well, you know,"said Alice (the inevitable begin- 
ning), "the funeral came down quite punctually. 
We had been watching it from the hill ; it was an 
old servant, or widow, or cousin of some sort, of 
Hall the farmer." 

"Not his widow, certainly, for he was at the 
funeral," put in Mr. Langdale. 

"Well, she was somebody's widow, then," said 
Alice, rather impatiently ; " and when they got to 
the church, Mr. Wagstaffe was nowhere to be 
found, and Ruth was the only one at home, and 
when they had looked for him everywhere, they 
found that he hadn't come back from Brigton. 
Well, they all waited ; and they began to get very 
cross, and there was only Mary Hill and the clerk 
there, and Mary Hill kept tolling the bell off 
and on." 

"Mary Hill is sexton now, you know," inter- 
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nipted Monica — "at least for everything except 
digging the graves." 

"So then Ruth came racing up here, to see if 
Father was at home, but there was no one but 
Mildred in the house." 

"What could Father do.?" asked Jem. " Could 
he have fead the service ?" 

" No ; but she wanted some one to be sent off to 
fetch Mr. WagstafTe, but you were out, and the 
pony, and " 

"And Mildred was not equal to the occasion," 
said Mr. Langdale, " or she might have sent Thomas 
on one of the horses." 

"I didn't know if you would like it," said 
Mildred; "you know you don't always like the 
horses taken out. Father, and Thomas was thatch- 
ing the stack." 

" I should have overlooked it, on an emergency," 
said Mr. Langdale. 

" Um," said Mildred, doubtfully, telegraphing her 
thoughts across to her sisters, by means of a look 
which signified that her experience told her other- 
wise. It is a dangerous thing to meddle with men 
and horses in the absence of the master of the 
house, unless the emergency be one of life or death. 

"So then everybody ran about looking for 
everybody else," continued the narrator; "and 
when Ruth went back, she found that one or two 
of the men had been down to the public-house for 
some beer, and the undertaker was getting very 
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cross, and Hall and old Nanny Ashby were stand- 
ing in the middle of the road abusing one another 
like pickpockets." 

".Wherever there is mischief, that old woman is 
sure to be in the middle of it," exclaimed Mr. 
Langdale. 

" Why, I thought her grand-daughter was up at 
Hall's farm," said Jem. 

" Of course, and that is why it was such a mad 
thing to do, independently of any other reason ; 
but Hall has forbid the old woman's coming near 
the place, and so, when she saw them all in this 
quandary, she couldn't help saying something 
sharp, and telling him all the ill-natured things 
that people have been saying about him and the 
old woman that died — how he grudged her food, 
and wouldn't have the doctor, and so on." 

" Village gossip," said Mr. Langdale. " You may 
leave that out, Grace." 

" So then Mary Hill appeared like an angel on 
the scene," continued Alice, taking up the tale, 
" and suggested to Ruth that she should ask all the 
men into the Vicarage and give them a cup of tea, 
or they would be off to the public-house ; and away 
went Ruth, followed by half-a-dozen men or so, to 
the Vicarage, and I should like to have seen her 
entertaining them all." 

Hebe with Jupiter's jug," said Jem. 
And Miss Wagstaffe's face, when she came in 
and found them all." 
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" She wouldn't mind, she would have gone out 
and invited Hall to come in, and have stopped old 
Nann3r's mouth with a pipe of tobacco/' said Mr. 
Langdale. 

"But, unfortunately, while Ruth was keeping 
guard over the six men, the undertaker got im- 
patient, and Hall got tipsy and furious at losing 
his time, and some of the others drank beer too, 
and I daresay lost their tempers ; and he abused 
Mr. WagstafTe, and Mary Hill, I believe, gave them 
all a bit of her mind. So, at last, the clerk sug- 
gested that they should put the coffin into the 
grave as it was, for he said he thought if they 
waited any longer, there would be a regular riot, 
and then Hall got into his shandiy, and drove away 
just before Mr. WagstafTe came up, riding as hard 
as he could." 

'' I was afraid he would not get back till nearly 
six," said Jem. *' He had a long way to go when I 
met him. He was desperately cut up about it" 

"He will feel it acutely," said Mr. Langdale. 
"It is an unfortunate business, and will do him 
harm in the parish. However, he did the best 
thing he could — ^he called out Ruth and the bearers, 
and read the service over the grave, and added a 
special prayer at the end for himself and for all 
concerned in the matter, and made them the fullest 
apology. Poor old WagstafTe! I am truly sorry 
for him ; and it was specially unlucky that there 
7as no one to interfere, for I don't suppose Hall 
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would have gone the length he did if I had been 
there, nor Nanny Ashby. Everyone was busy in 
the fields. Hall himself has not finished with his 
hay yet, I believe ; so he would grudge the loss of 
time exceedingly." 

"But where were you, children," asked Mrs. 
Langdale, '' and how did you hear all this ? for we 
were looking for you, thinking you were with your 
father." 

"Oh, we left him at the farm,'* said Monica; 
" but we met Ruth afterwards." 

" And where did you go to ?" 

" We went up How Gill," said Alice. 

" Very odd that you did not hear anyone calling." 

" Perhaps we were out on the moor," said Alice. 
She blushed as she said this, knowing that they 
had paid a very brief visit to the moor, and had 
spent the greater part of their time in the cave ; 
but Mrs. Langdale asked no more questions, and 
Alice was relieved. 

A great deal of desultory discussion followed, 
and speculations as to the probable effect of the 
adventure upon the Wagstaffes and the parish. 
That the Dissenters would take hold of it, and 
that it would go the round of the local papers, 
was tolerably certain ; but Mr. Langdale seemed 
inclined to treat it as a nine days' wonder, and not 
to expect very serious consequences beyond a con- 
siderable increase of ill-feeling on the part of the 
farmer; so that when Grace averred that, if she 
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were Mr. Wagstaffe, she should never dare to look 
anyone in the face again, and should feel inclined 
to run away, there was a general shout of laughter. 

" When you have lived as long as I have, Grace," 
said her father, "you will have found courage 
enough to get over some half-dozen mistakes of 
the kind. Mistakes must be made — we are all 
human — ^but they are not crimes." 

"Grace would hate to see the Wesleyans so 
cock-a-hoop as they will be," said Jem. 

"That will not trouble Mr. Wagstaffe," said 
Alice. "He has plenty of friends among the 
Wesleyans, and you know half of them go to 
church in the morning and chapel in the evening." 

" He is right," said Mr. Langdale ; " for the more 
I see of these dales, the more convinced I am that 
two-thirds of the people would have been perfect 
heathens but for the Methodists. You laugh at 
Mr. Wagstaffe's oddities ; but I can tell you stories 
without number about the old man who was here 
when I was a boy, and who was at last convicted 
of drunkenness, and removed with g^reat difficulty, 
though his habits had been known for years. And 
there was not one clergyman in the whole country- 
side whom any gentleman would visit" 

"Still, one would like to have things done a 
little more decently and in order," said Lina. 

"One would like to have everything perfect if 
one could get it," said Mr. Langdale — "perfect 
clergyman, perfect congregation, perfect church, 
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perfect parish ; but failing that Utopia, and know- 
ing that it is neither singing, nor architecture, nor 
a fine presence that makes a Christian, I would 
give them all for the earnestness and sound sense 
that you find in old Wagstaffe, and the heartiness 
of the congregation, 

* Christfes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.' " 

They were all rising from the table, and Mr. 
Langdale said this as he left the room, followed by 
his wife, and Lina's comment was, therefore, made 
to the rest of the company. 

" It is odd of Father, though, when he is so fond 
of art." 

" Oh, hang art," said Jem ; " it's reality he wants. 
What has art to do with being a good Christian }" 

"Why, Jem," replied Lina, laughing, "what a 
Turk you are getting — ^you who always like to see 
things pretty, and care for pictures and beautiful 
things generally." 

" It's no part of my religion," said Jem. " I like 
art very well in its place ; it is all very pleasant, 
but it doesn't go far towards making people good. 
They are not a bit better Christians because they 
sing the psalms instead of saying them ; and it's 
my belief that if you were all busy saying your 
prayers in church as you ought to be, you wouldn't 
have much time for thinking about old Wagstaffe's 
oddities." 
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With which brotherly home-truth Jem departed. 
" He is a dear downright fellow," observed Lina ; 
'* but he knows nothing about these things." 
And so the party broke up. 

But the bitterness of Mr. Wagstaffe's self- 
reproach was not to be measured by any of the 
young Langdales. He took the key and locked 
himself into the church, and there — in the silence 
of the house of prayer, where the old familiar walls 
had so often re-echoed the words " forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us" — ^if, like St Peter, he went and wept bitterly, 
for him, too, had the prayer been long ago offered 
up, " Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on Me through their 
word ;'* and if his sorrow was the sorrow of a good 
man for a fault, his consolation was the consolation 
of a Christian. 

The event was, in the eyes of the public, as Mr. 
Langdale had truly predicted, a nine days' wonder. 
It went the round of the local papers, and the 
Bishop wrote to inquire into the circumstances ; 
but Mr. Wagstaffe*s character was well known, and 
when you live six miles from a town and a railway 
station, you may do a good many odd things 
without being disturbed by the comments of the 
world. For it must be owned that the world in 
these days acts rather like the gossiping house- 
maid, who is too busy looking out of the window 
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to see what her neighbours are about, to take much 
heed of the cobwebs in the out-of-the-way corners 
of her room. Moreover, the public mind was then 
intensely occupied with a real and ever-growing 
interest in the allied armies in the East; for the 
year of which I write was the year 1854, and the 
Crimean winter was drawing on. 

Only in two cases was the mischief of that day's 
work irreparable. From that time forward, Hall, 
the farmer, hated equally the Vicar and Nanny 
Ashby. Nanny, forbidden to come to the farm, 
could only prowl about in its neighbourhood, in 
the hope of having an occasional stolen interview 
with her grandchild, who, on her side, never came 
down into Langdale, and Ruth saw her no more. 
Everyone expected the child would leave her place 
at Martinmas, but she was in no hurry to exchange 
the comparative plenty of the farm, with a kindly 
though weak mistress, and a good deal of running 
about amongst children and calves and chickens, 
for the pinching discomfort of her home ; and as 
the choice was left to her, she stayed on. 

The Eton holidays drew to a close, and during 
their last weeks, Jem's loyalty to the cave wavered 
sadly. The grouse, the river, and other diversions 
grew more attractive ; and though he sometimes 
came and worked away with zest at the excava- 
tions which were gradually freeing a few more 
stalactites from their coating of rubbish, it was not 
with him the all-engrossing interest that it was to 
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Alice and Monica and their ally Hugh. These 
three seldom passed that way without looking into 
it ; and having carried out the draining of the pool, 
they amused themselves with climbing round and 
about the cave till they knew its geography as well 
in the dark as in the light. But their hearts were 
saddened by the prospect of the boys' departure, 
and by that of another event which was in store 
for them — the advent of a new governess. 




CHAPTER XII. 

MISS BRYANT'S SUCCESSOR. 

WE must pause for a moment in our history 
to add a few particulars, the absence of 
which may perhaps mislead the reader. In the 
first place, the allusion in the last chapter to the 
sexton, Mary Hill, needs a word of explanation. 
During the lifetime of her husband, who filled the 
office for many years, she had, in a manner, shared 
his duties with him, and was so used to this, that, 
when he died, she, by universal consent, continued 
to perform them, excepting only the manual labour 
of grave-digging, which she did by deputy. It was, 
perhaps, an unusual post for a woman to hold, but 
circumstances and natural genius order these things 
in a better way than the strongest advocates of 
women's rights or their most violent opponents 
can effect Neither did the one party make, nor 
the other hinder, the school for navigation taught 
by the late Mrs. Janet Taylor ; and, in like manner, 
Mary Hill dropped into the office of sexton at 
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Kirkby Langdale in a perfectly natural manner, 
without any great question being apparently in- 
volved in the matter. In a neighbouring parish a 
woman was churchwarden, from an even greater 
necessity, she being almost the only Protestant 
landholder in a parish of Roman Catholics, and 
for aught I know she may be churchwarden still. 
Mary Hill, besides being a strong, active, and 
kindly, though perhaps warm-tempered woman, 
had two qualities which especially fitted her for a 
church official in Langdale — one was a keen eye 
for beauty, which made her Christmas decorations 
uncommonly tasteful and pretty, and the other an 
excellent memory, which, with Mr. Wagstaffe's 
habit of laying down his spectacles and forgetting 
where he had put them, made her an invaluable 
assistant. In fact, she did nearly all the duties of 
a clerk, excepting that of leading the responses and 
sitting in the seat of honour in church, and was a 
generally useful woman. 

Kirkby Langdale was not a large village. A few 
houses, forming what was called the street, led up 
to the church, and flanked the high road. .They 
were solid, respectable-looking houses, built of 
grey stone, and worn greyer by the storms and 
rain of the hill country. Some of them had the 
old mullioned windows and white-washed sills, 
which give an air of cleanliness and comfort to the 
whole building, while a solid stone porch protected 
the door from the violence of the weather. The 
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flagstone roofs gave a variety of colour to the 
buildings — ^yellow and grey shades, moss, lichen, and 
stonecrop, varied their tints, and here and there a 
substantial square modern house, with a blue-slated 
roof, stood out in startling contrast with the older 
and more picturesque dwellings. Beside the farms, 
of which there were two in or near the village, 
stood their great fold-yards, bordering on the road, 
and the passer-by, looking over the low wall, could 
see the pigs standing deep in straw and slush, the 
calves stretching out their heads to reach the 
fodder, the cocks and hens revelling amongst all 
the various pickings of a farm-yard. Then came 
flelds, divided by rough stone walls, bare grass 
fields, covering the hill-sides, and so steep that the 
mowers of Kirkby Langdale were noted for their 
skill in all the country side ; and above these rose 
the moors, always beautiful, whether in the dusky 
brown of spring, the tawny yellow of the winter 
bracken, or the brilliant purple of their autumn 
covering. 

The population was a scattered one. There were 
a good many small farms dispersed over the dale 
sides, and here and there three or four cottages 
clustered together showed where the labourers 
lived. There were no gentle folk besides the 
Langdales, and. their neighbours were, therefore, 
few and far between. However, people with good 
horses and used to hills made the most of what 
society there was, and came riding or driving their 
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eight or ten miles for a visit without thinking more 
of it than they would have done of two or three in 
a more thickly populated country. And if they 
were seven miles from a station, their friends, when 
they came, made the longer stay ; so that the place 
was not really so solitary as it seemed. The elder 
daughters were often away on visits, the younger 
ones lived, as we have seen, a quiet life; but, 
though they had no companions of their own age 
beyond Ruth, their eyes and ears were always alive 
to what was going on amongst the elders, and if 
visitors came to the house, they had generally 
something to say about them from personal obser- 
vation. This year the visitors had not been very 
numerous, for Mr. Langdale had a good deal to do 
in bringing his estate into order, and was rather 
short of money in consequence ; but the year was 
an eventful one to all, and, with one son in the 
army and another in the navy, interests both 
public and private never failed to keep minds and 
hearts at work, however remote from towns their 
homes might be. Childhood flies fast in such 
times, and those who have lived through the 
great events of modern history remember well the 
intensity of that life, and its strange contrast with 
the quieter years which have passed since then. 
So, when the Langdales gathered round the tea- 
table, or sat together with their books, work, or 
drawing in the evenings, conversing, discussing, 
disputing, their hands full of occupation and their 
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heads of interest, they hardly heeded the compara- 
tive isolation in which they lived. Country life 
has this advantage over a town one, that it forms a 
more independent habit of thought; people who 
are thrown upon themselves learn to think for 
themselves, and form opinions without being much 
troubled as to whether they are the fashion or not, 
and they also learn to express their views boldly, 
not always to the satisfaction of those who live 
more in the world. On the other hand, the habit 
of self-reliance may become too strong, and per- 
haps that was the rock on which the Langdales 
often split They were not blind to their own 
defects, but they were always forcibly struck with 
those of other people ; and that the rest of the 
world should be so silly, and should so persistently 
overlook things which to them were self-evident 
facts, was a cause of ceaseless surprise to them all. 
To the conservative atmosphere of the dale they 
had brought a reforming element. They were 
anxious for improvements, wishful to move on ; but, 
with the wisdom which experience teaches, Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdale, at any rate, were content to bide 
their time. It was not long before the effect of the 
good judgment of the former made itself felt among 
his farmers and tenantry, who, as an independent, 
slow-thinking, but practical and intelligent race, 
were cautious in trusting a stranger, but gave their 
confidence heartily when they felt it was deserved ; 
acute judges of character, and slow to* manifest 
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interest or friendliness, they yet had true hearts 
and long memories, and the impressions that were 
once made upon them were deep and lasting. 

The autumn winds were beginning to shake the 
yellow leaves from the trees, and to cast brown 
streaks over the grass on the upland pastures, when 
the new governess arrived at Langdale End. To 
her, coming as she did from Sussex, it seemed a 
very Ultima Thule; but, trusting herself to the 
mercies of the guards and porters, she was, happily, 
put into the right trains, and at last found herself 
in Mr. Langdale's carriage, watching one brown 
hill after another rise before her in the deepening 
twilight, and wondering what kind of pupils she 
should find in this strange and barbarous region. 
She was going to her first situation, a shy girl of 
nineteen, small in mind as in person, whose travels 
had hitherto extended no farther than from her 
home to her school, and from her school back 
again to her home, and now suddenly transplanted 
into the heart of Yorkshire. It was rather an 
ordeal. 

Alice and Monica, meanwhile, were awaiting her 
arrival by the schoolroom fire, which lit up the 
dark oak-panelled room with a cheerful brightness. 
There was a dinner-party in the house, and they 
had just been watching the company from the top 
of the stairs as they went in to dinner, and now 
they had betaken themselves to the schoolroom to 
receive Miss Nuff. 
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" How do you like Dick ?" asked Alice. 

"Dick?" said Monica, surprised; "who do you 
mean ?" 

" Dick Middleton," replied Alice, boldly. 

" What makes you call him by his name ?" asked 
Monica. 

"I've heard Father do it, and the rest," said 
Alice ; "but how do you like him ?" 

" Um," said Monica, deliberately. " I like him 
well enough ; no, I don't like him much." 

" I can't abide him," said Alice, decidedly. " Did 
he give you a kiss last night ? — I knew he would." 

" I thought it was very cool of him," said Monica ; 
" but I couldn't get out of the way — I mean to try 
next time." 

" I get out of the way whenever I can," observed 
Alice. " I call him a prig, too. Bah I how I should 
hate to be in love !" 

"But who is in love.^" asked Monica, amazed. 

" Oh, you goose," said Alice ; " how can you be 
blind ? I knew all about it some time ago. Jem 
gave me a hint, but of course I couldn't tell." 

" Ah ! but do tell me now," said Monica, plead- 
ingly. " You know I never see anything. What 
is it .?" 

" Only that Dick will presently turn into Bill," 
said Alice ; " b. i. 1. stands for brother-in-law, you 
know." 

"Do you mean that Grace is going to marry 
him.^" said Monica, in a doleful voice. 
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" Of course I don't knowl^ returned Alice, em- 
phatically; "but I have my ideas, and I believe 
that Dick proposed yesterday, and that the kiss 
of peace which he gave you in the evening 
was a sign that he thought himself one of the 
family — ^in fact, of his being promoted to be Bill. 
And I observed some one called him Dick, and as 
I have no desire of being behindhand, I began to 
say Dick to myself forthwith." 

"And does Grace like him, I wonder?" said 
Monica. 

" Of course she does — ^she is in love, my child, 
and so is he." 

" I thought, as Grace was so pretty, she would 
marry a good-looking man — a soldier, or a dis- 
tinguished man of some sort." 

"And Dick will never be anything more than 
Dick," said Alice. " Never mind, Monica, I've never 
seen my hero yet, nor have you ; he is out in the 
Crimea most likely, and will come home a Knight 
of the Bath, when Dick will have nothing better 
to show for himself than a geological hammer. I 
wonder if he can ride." 

"He can shoot," said Monica, as if it were a 
great consolation. " I heard him saying how many 
birds he had brought down to-day." 

" I don't mind about the shooting so much," said 
Alice ; " but I do think a man ought to be able to 
ride. However, if he likes knocking old stones 
about better than going across country, that is 
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Grace's affair, not mine. I daresay they will be 
very happy; only I am very glad that we kept 
Figsney to ourselves. I would as soon let a bull 
into a china shop." 

Poor Dick Middleton, sitting at dinner in the 
first happiness of his engagement, full of good 
humour towards everybody, and especially towards 
the family he was just entering, little guessed how 
he was being discussed in the schoolroom. If he 
had only been able to remember how greatly little 
girls resent being kissed by gentlemen after the 
first childhood is over, he might have conciliated 
his future sisters-in-law ; for he was a gentleman- 
like, pleasant fellow, with one real scientific pursuit 
and plenty of rational tastes, though neither a 
soldier nor a fox-hunter. 

"It will be great fun when they are married," 
said Monica ; " but it will be horrid for Grace to go 
away altogether." 

"We shall go and stay with her," said Alice, 
"which will be much jollier. Isn't that the 
carriage.^'* 

"I'm afraid it is," said Monica, with a sigh. 
" How I wish they had not been dining late to- 
night." 

She listened anxiously while the door-bell rang, 
and sounds of an arrival followed. Then the door 
opened, and the servant announced " Miss Nuff." 

She was a little, fair person, with light-blue eyes 
and pink cheeks, her face and features all partak- 
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ing of the same character of roundness. She 
looked very shy, and answered in a half-extin- 
guished voice of bashfulness to the half-stiff, half- 
abrupt inquiries and remarks of her pupils on her 
journey. 

" Won't you take off your cloak ?" said Alice. 

" Oh, thank you," replied Miss Nuff. 

" Do come near the fire ; I am sure you must be 
cold." 

" No, thank you." 

"Did you find it cold coming over the moor.^" 
asked Monica. 

" No, thank you, not very." 

" I am sure you must be cold," said Alice, " your 
nose is so red." 

" Oh, it is always so," replied Miss Nuff, humbly. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," said Alice, abashed ; 
and there was a silence of embarrassment, which 
Monica broke by stating two or three facts which 
she thought might interest Miss Nuff. 

"We do lessons here — it is the schoolroom. 
Isn't it a nice old room i" 

Miss Nuff raised her eyes to look round it, and 
agreed that it was. 

" That is the portrait of one of our great-grand- 
fathers over the chimney-piece," continued Monica. 
" He has got a hole in his eye, for our uncles used 
him for a target when they were boys. You sec- 
there are several pieces of paint shot off. We call 
him * My uncle's portrait,' after Washington Irving's 
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Story about the robber whom 'my aunt' saw 
winking behind the picture. Did you ever read 
it.?" 

" No," murmured Miss Nuff, aghast. 

"This old man used to come and wink at our 
uncles," said Alice, " in the shooting gallery at the 
top of the house, till they were obliged to give it 
up, and hang the picture up there, and then he was 
quiet — his ghost, I mean." 

Miss Nuff grew very red, and Alice could not 
make out whether she was cognisant of the romance 
and offended, or unconscious and alarmed, or 
whether she was only very hot and shy; so she 
thought it best to offer to take her upstairs before 
tea. Probably the last conjecture was the right 
one ; and Miss Nuff, like most bashful people, was 
too busy thinking of herself to know, thoroughly 
what was passing around her. 

So they went upstairs. 

" Miss Muff—1 told you so," said Alice, when they 
had left her. ** How could Grace call her pretty .?" 

" She has nice eyes," said Monica ; " but I think 
she is stupid." 

" Mother told us she was quiet and shy," said 

Alice; "but I must say " The pause was 

expressive. " I don't think she knew I was cram- 
ming her." 

" Mother said we were to treat her with respect," 
observed Monica, "though she is only nineteen. 
But I'm not sure whether we can." 



n 
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" Of course we will, if she deserves it ; we will 
see — at any rate, we will do our best. Now, 
Monica, go and fetch her down to tea ; you are 
youngest, so it is your business." 

And so Miss NufTs reign in the schoolroom 
began. It was the reign of a Roi-faineant 
with an energetic Maire du Palais. Miss Nuff 
meant to do well ; she had been well taught, and 
was quite capable of teaching in the ordinary 
routine ; but she had no power of keeping order, 
and the quick wits of her pupils kept her in an 
alternate state of amusement and embarrassment. 
She would laugh, entreat, threaten, and then, find- 
ing all useless, would yield the point, satisfied if 
the usual amount of lessons were gone through 
with tolerable regularity. 

Out of the schoolroom, she was perfectly silent, 
barely answering more than monosyllables, and 
though she was seen occasionally to go off in silent 
fits of laughter, she showed no further interest in 
what went on. She showed some skill in warding 
off direct answers to the many questions which her 
pupils asked, having a kind of impression that they 
were laying traps for her — which, indeed, was true, 
for their first days were spent in quarrying, exphu 
tanty as one might say, the mind of their new 
governess, both intellectually and morally, and 
afterwards in profiting by their researches whenever 
they wanted amusement. On the whole, they soon 
grew to like her. She was very good-natured, was 
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ready to listen to all they had to say, and take any 
part in their plays and proceedings that they chose 
to allot to her ; only they generally had to tell her 
what to say and do, to keep up her character. 
Under so lax a rule, it was unavoidable that certain 
features of their characters should develope them- 
selves with great rapidity. Alice's love of rule 
and decision was too useful to be dispensed with. 
She kept order in the schoolroom ; so Miss Nuff 
was too thankful for her support, not to overlook 
many other shortcomings on the part of her eldest 
pupil. Monica's unconquerable taste for arguing 
and justifying herself, which Miss Bryant had kept 
down with a firm hand, now grew and flourished 
like a plant of groundsel in a sluggard's garden. 
Ruth relapsed into the desultory, easy-going ways 
from which she had only just begun to emerge ; 
and the amount of talking that went on in the 
schoolroom materially interfered with the studies. 
Perhaps Mrs. Langdale might have discovered this 
had not Grace's engagement taken up a good deal 
of her time and thoughts ; and Miss Nuff was so 
quiet and inoffensive, and Mrs. Langdale so averse 
to change, that she let things go on as they were. 
And indeed there was no positive fault to be found 
with Miss Nuff, except that she was not equal to 
her position. If she had been as anxious to do 
right as she was to avoid doing wrong, she might 
have gradually risen to what was required of her. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SCHOOLROOM EXPERIENCES. 

MEANWHILE, things would go on in this 
way. Miss Nuff sat in the chair of office, 
with her desk before her; Alice writing her 
exercise ; Ruth, mounted on a chair by the book- 
case, was looking for a book in the top shelves ; 
Monica would push back her chair with a sigh — 

"Miss Nuff, what is the use of the rule of 
three.?" 

Miss Nuff made no answer, and Monica tilted 
up her chair, and swung backwards on it to rest 
herself. 

" The rule of three doth puzzle me." 

"It's to make your head strong," said Alice. 
" It's an exercise for the mind, and no earthly use 
to anybody. Do go on ; be quick." 

"Monica is quite headstrong enough already," 
put in Ruth, from the bookcase, " and so am I ; 
aren't we, Miss Nuff?" 

Miss Nuff went off into one of her silent fits of 
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laughing, and then recollected herself, tried to look 
grave, and said — 

" Monica, go on with your sum, and don't talk. 
Ruth, what are you doing i " 

" Only looking for a book," replied Ruth, quietly 
taking one out of the bookcase, and beginning to 
read as she stood. 

" Then get it and come down." 

"That was what Bluebeard said to his wife," 
replied Ruth, without stirring. 

Miss NufF repeated her order, with a threat of 
taking away a mark. 

" Yes," was the reply ; " but I must finish this." 

" Ruth never hears anything when she is reading 
a book," said Monica. " I will bring her down." 
She sprang up, and a scuffle ensued, bringing both 
to the floor together, while Miss Nuff entreated, 
and Alice commanded silence. 

"You have each of you lost two marks," said 
Miss Nuflf. 

"What a shame!" exclaimed Monica, indig- 
nantly ; " when I was only making Ruth do what 
she was told." 

"Do be quiet, Monica, and get * Alison.' It is 
quite time for us to read," said Alice, shutting her 
book with a bang. " If there is one thing on earth 
that I loathe, it is ' Noel and Chapsal.' If there is 
one thing more idiotic than another, it is the 
fashion of making mistakes on purpose, so that you 
may learn how to Correct them. You might just 
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as well plant a garden full of weeds, so that the 
gardener may know how to put in flowers." 

"Dear me!" said Monica. "It's the way in 
which we are always told to learn — we make 
mistakes, and then we grow wiser, and don't do it 
again." 

" But it is the making them on purpose that is 
so silly," said Alice. " It is like having a crooked 
copy set before you, so that you may learn to draw 
straight." 

" That's why Lina likes to read bad books," said 
Monica ; " she says she knows then what things to 
avoid." 

" She doesn't read bad books," said Alice. 

"She read a book that Mother said was bad," 
persisted Monica. 

" Everybody else was reading it," returned Alice. 

It is not to be supposed that Miss Nuff was 
silent during this colloquy. She had several times 
rapped on the table with a paper-cutter, and 
entreated them to be quiet, but with no avail." 

"Miss Nuflf, what do you say.?" cried Monica. 
" If a book is bad, would you read it .?" 

"There are different degrees of badness," said 
Alice. 

"But would you read it .?" persisted Monica. 

"I should like to have an opinion on which I 
could rely, before I made up my mind," said Miss 
Nuff. 

"And then you would read it to see whether 
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they were right," said Alice. "Now wouldn't 
you?" 

"That was just like what Eve did," put in 
Monica. 

" I should try and do right," said Miss Nuff, in 
desperation. " Monica, I cannot have any more of 
this talking, and you have lost nearly all your 
marks." 

"You may take mine too," said Alice; "for I 
don't care twopence about them." 

"Alice! Monica!" cried Miss NufF, appealingly. 
" The morning will be gone directly ; do get your 
drawing, and Ruth will begin to read. Ruth, what 
are you doing? — what book have you got ?" 

" ' Alison,' " replied Ruth, who was lying on the 
floor, with 'Alison* open beside her, and another 
book in her hand, reading. "I am filling up the 
time till you have all done talking ; there are some 
very curious things here." 

" My dear child, you must not read ' Lempriire's 
Dictionary,' " cried Miss Nuff, in horror. " It is a 
most improper book. Give it to me." 

" It is very amusing," said Ruth ; "just let me 
finish this." 

Miss Nuff sprang from her seat, but Ruth, 
glancing to the bottom of the page, flung it away, 
saying, " Horrid, disgusting thing ! take it away." 

Alice picked it up, and, with a nod of mingled 
defiance and authority, placed it underneath the 
pile which supported her drawing, as if she intended 
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to look at it herself hereafter; and Miss NufF 
returned to her chair. 

** What have we been doing all morning ?" she 
sighed. 

"We have been doing like 'Noel and Chapsal' — 
making mistakes, so that they may be corrected," 
observed Ruth, quietly, as she took up her book. 
" Now, if everyone is ready, I will begin." 

* Alison' always interested the trio, more or less 
— more, indeed, under Miss Nuflf's rule than under 
Miss Bryant's ; for Miss NufF's attention was apt 
to wander — as they discovered by a series of 
curious experiments, such as reading sometimes 
every alternate line, and sometimes straight across 
the two open pages at once — and finding that Miss 
Nuflf never detected their manoeuvring, or the 
strange confusion of words and ideas that resulted 
from it, they used their judgment freely in skip- 
ping such portions as looked dull, and especially 
the rather long-winded moral with which the 
worthy historian is apt to wind up his chapters. 

The reading finished, they went out. 

" It is all very well," remarked Monica, as they 
put on their things, " but I wish Miss Bryant were 
back again. I feel so muddled after these morn- 
ings. I can't help talking at the time ; but I don't 
feel tidy and clean in my mind — do you know 
what I mean .?" 

"It is your own fault. Why do you talk so 
much?" 
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"I can't help it," returned Monica, dolefully. 
" Somehow we all seem to be getting bad together 
just now — I don't know why." 

"I think Miss Nuff ought to be called the 
regime indirect^' observed Ruth. "Miss Bryant 
was the regime directy I am sure." 

" The odd thing is that you are just as bad as we 
are, Ruth," said Alice. "I thought at one time 
that you were rather good, because, you see, you 
had lived with your father, and talked like it ; but 
I don't see now that anything more comes of it 
with you than the rest of us." 

" Did you think I was good .?" asked Ruth, 
blushing painfully. 

Alice's chance words had, however, inflicted a 
sting of which the speaker never dreamt, and 
Ruth felt terribly ashamed. The accusation was 
true enough. She had been used to more earnest 
religious teaching — a higher standard, a keener 
spiritual life. What they speculated about, she 
had felt; what they wondered at, she had seen. 
The outward religious life of upright, highly- 
principled people, like Mr. and Mrs. Langdale, was 
indeed known to their children, but Ruth knew 
more. She had been her father's pet and com- 
panion, and the deep springs of his inner life had 
from time to time been made known to her. A 
great many things that the Langdales said and did 
gave her pain ; and it was one of Jem's great 
attractions to her, that, without saying much, she 
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felt his Standard to be higher, and his religion 
more real, than that of his sisters. In fact, Jem's 
principles had been tried in a way that those of a 
public-school boy must be constantly tried, and as 
those of a girl are not ; so that he had made them 
his own by constant exercise, and so had risen to 
a higher level. 

And now, to feel that they had thought her 
good, and been disappointed — that not only her, 
but goodness in her, had been tried and found 
wanting ! 

She went home that day very sadly. Through all 
the days following she tried very hard to amend ; 
but it is much easier to pick up bad habits than 
to lose them. And as she opened her eyes to her 
own shortcomings, she could not fail to see also 
those of her companions — ^how Monica's temper 
gave way, and how Alice's habit of doing one 
thing under cover of another grew upon her. She 
was glad that Christmas was so near, as, though 
Miss Nuff was not going away, there would be a 
few days' holidays, and then they would all begin 
afresh, and turn over a new leaf. 

Meanwhile, the cold autumn weather brought its 
usual penalties. Miss Nuff caught cold, and stayed 
in doors ; and Alice and Monica took the oppor- 
tunity to pay a flying visit to the cave. It was a 
very damp day, and what between the wet grass 
and the dripping cavern, it happened that Monica 
also found herself beginning with a cold and slight 
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feverish attack, and had to submit to spending a 
couple of days in bed. She was curled up amongst 
the bed-clothes, with "Aytoun's Lays of the 
Cavaliers" as a companion, on the second morning, 
looking forward to the privilege of sitting in a 
dressing-gown by a bedroom fire — an unusual 
luxury — in the evening, when Alice came up to her 
room from her lessons. 

"Has Ruth been here ?" she asked, seating her- 
self on the bed. 

" Oh yes ; she sat here for nearly half-an-hour, 
and we had great fun. She said Miss Nuff had 
told her to go away ; so she went." 

" It was so ridiculous," said Alice, laughing. 
" Miss NufT and Ruth fell to arguing. You know 
how Ruth argues — she doesn't rush at it as you 
or I do, but she is so awfully cool and reasonable, 
and she always knows how to let Miss NufF make 
a fool of herself, and then drives her into a comer 
at onpe, and Miss Nuff keeps skipping this way 
and that, and cannot get out at all ; or else she 
rather makes fun, and then Miss NufT giggles. 
However, at last Miss NufT found herself getting 
the worst of it, and Ruth would not stop. So she 
mounted her high horse and said, ' I beg you will 
either be silent or leave the room.* " 

" Well r asked Monica. 

" Ruth said, * Leave the room ! certainly I will, 
there is nothing I should like better ;' and off she 
went like a shot." 
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''And she came up here, and we had a good 
talk. But what did Miss NufT say when she came 
back.?" 

"Oh, nothing," rejoined Alice. "She tried to 
look grave and severe, and Ruth behaved as if 
nothing had happened ; so at last Miss Nuff told 
her to learn eighteen lines of 'Young's Night 
Thoughts,' as a punishment for wasting her time ; 
and Ruth said, * Hadn't I better learn twenty lines, 
and then what is left will be just enough for another 
punishment' So she has gone away with * Young's 
Night Thoughts,' quite happily. But what did you 
talk about.?" 

" We talked a good deal about Pigsney. Do you 
know, Alice, she said she had told Mr, Wagstaffe 
about it." 

Alice turned round with indignation, and sprang 
off the bed. 

"What an abominable shame! I call that a 
base betrayal." 

"She said she had got to feel uneasy in her 
mind about keeping the secret," said Monica, wait- 
ing, however, till the first outburst of Alice's irrita- 
tion, which found vent in sundry sharp and angry 
words, had gone by — " she found that she had often 
to be making contrivances not to tell where we had 
been, and what we had been doing ; and it made her 
uncomfortable with her father and Margaret, as if 
she had to equivocate, or even tell fibs." 

" It's all bosh and rubbish," said Alice, gruffly. 
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" I don't see that she need be a bit more particular 
than we are. She is no better than we, so why- 
should she set up for it ?" 

" But I can't help thinking so too," observed 
Monica, uneasily. " Do you know, Alice, Mother 
asked me where I caught this cold, and I said I 
didn't know. Now, you know, I don't knaWy but I 
do think I caught it in the cave." 

** Mother asked me also," said Alice. " I don't 
know what I said — something — I mean I got out 
of it somehow. But what does it signify ? every- 
body tells fibs. Lina tells them by the score ; and 
I daresay Father and Mother do it sometimes." 

"Oh, Alice!" 

** I'm quite sure they could not get through 
the world without," said Alice, doggedly. 

"And besides," continued Monica, "I know 
Father hates secrets. He was telling Grace and 
Mildred only the other night, that if there was one 
thing he detested, it was being kept in the dark as 
to what was going on. He said he hated mysteries, 
and I know he will be so angry when he finds out 
about the cave, and that we have never told him." 

" I cannot see why," returned Alice. " I daresay 
we shall get a rowing as we always do ; but I do 
not know there is any commandment which says 
you are to tell everybody everything, and if there 
were, I should not keep it. What's yours is yours, 
and what is mine is my owit, and I shall do what I 
like with it." 

N 
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^' I only hope Mother will not come and read to 
me to-night," said Monica, in a low voice, under- 
neath the bed-clothes. 

" You may tell whenever you like ; I don't want 
to prevent you," observed Alice, with some con- 
tempt in her tone. Ruth has gone and let it out 
already, so that it does not much matter now who 
knows. All the fun will be gone, but I did like it 
so much." 

There was an accent of regret in her voice nearly 
approaching to tears — so unusual a thing, that 
Monica felt struck with remorse. 

** Do you think we could get them up there by 
accident, and then take them in when it was all 
lighted up, like the surprises they have in the 
French stories ; only there, you know, the parents 
always look the other way, and Father and Mother 
would not think of doing that, unless we told 
them." 

" If we could only get into the great cave beyond," 
sighed Alice — " for I am sure it must be there — ^the 
place where the gnome king sits on his throne of 
carrots. Monica, while you are in bed, you shall 
go on with the story ; you know we got to where 
John o' Groat's daughter had just seen the throne." 

"But I can't think what she did next," said 
Monica, piteously ; " do tell me." 

But Alice was not in the humour to continue the 
joint composition ; so she reported instead the 
news from the window from which she was looking, 
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" Here comes Mr. Norcliffe and Mr. Wagstaffe. I 
wonder what they can be talking about ; they look 
awfully interested." 

Mr. Norcliffe was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Langdale's. He had often stayed with the family, 
and was on a friendly footing with them all, in 
spite of the quiet, gentle way in which he occasion- 
ally administered home truths to the younger 
members. Mr. Langdale had been a good friend 
to him in his youth, and Mr. Norcliffe, in return, 
showed a warm esteem for his sterling qualities, 
which was not without its influence on the young 
Langdales, who, in their turn, thought a good deal 
of Mr. Norcliffe's opinion, and looked upon him as 
a kind of connecting link between them and their 
elders. 

"Mr, Norcliffe keeps up with the times," they 
said. " Somehow he never seems to belong to the 
last generation" — a wonderful compliment for 
aspiring youth to bestow on middle age. 

Perhaps the contemplation of the two men, 
standing together below the window — the tall, 
gentlemanlike, active figure of Mr. Norcliffe, con- 
trasted with the ungainly form of the old clergy- 
man, but both equally engrossed with the gravity 
of the subject they were discussing — aroused some 
feeling of compunction in Alice's mind, for she 
turned round and said gravely — 

" Monica, if you really wish to tell, don't let me 
stop you. I carit and wority but that needn't pre- 
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vent you. I don't wish to make you do what you 
think wrong." 

" You don't think it wrong, then ?" asked Monica, 
hopefully ; " because if you don't, I needn't." 

" I'm not keeper of your conscience," returned 
Alice, rather gruffly. " I haven't thought about it, 
and, what's more, I don't mean to," she added to 
herself as she left the room. 

"Then I'll leave it to chance," said Monica to 
herself. 

And chance favoured her, for no more questions 
were asked. Mrs. Langdale did not come and 
read to her at night, as she half hoped, half feared ; 
and Monica, opening her Bible at random, read her 
couple of verses without thinking very much about 
them, and went to sleep with her head full of the 
cave. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

RUN TO EARTH. 

CHRISTMAS was looked forward to by all 
the party even more eagerly than usual, and 
at last it came, and with it the boys. 

How they were occupied at the great feast of the 
year, it is needless to tell ; nor how the merriment 
of the time was chequered by the thought of those 
far away in the trenches before Sebastopol, holding 
their ground in spite of sickness and privation, and 
in the teeth of the enemy. But when the Christ- 
mas week had passed, and the villagers had eaten 
their beef and the school-children their buns, and 
all the special excitement of the time was subsid- 
ing, the weather suddenly changed ; the frost broke 
up, sliding and skating were at an end, and the 
young party seized the first afternoon to make a visit 
to the cave. They were growing rather nervous 
about it ; for Dick Middleton, who was spending 
Christmas with them, had been geologising about 
the neighbourhood, and both he and Mr. Norcliffe 
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had been discussing that very morning the possi- 
bility of other stalactite caves being found in the 
limestone rocks round about, and though they had 
looked at each other and said nothing, the alterna- 
tive now presented itself to Alice's mind, as to 
whether they should tell or be found out. Jem 
and Ruth were strongly in favour of the first 
course. Alice and Monica, who felt that they had 
a greater stake in the cave than any of the party, 
as having worked more and sacrificed more for it 
than the rest, urged delay. 

They lit their one candle, and sat down to 
deliberate. It was not cold, but it was very damp, 
dripping with water from the late thaw ; the stream 
gurgled with more than usual rapidity. 

" ril just tell you how it is," said Alice — " I feel 
as if this were Sebastopol, and rather than give it 
up, I would die in the trenches." 

" But why, Alice ?" urged Ruth. 

" I can't tell you why, but it is so," said Alice. 
" It's our own ; we found it, and we haven't half 
explored it yet. We have had all our stories about 
it, and so many larks here. I can't endure to give 
it up. I know how it will be. Dick will set to 
work with a hammer, and knock the stalactites to 
pieces for his collection, and we shall have no 
place of our own any more. It will just become 
commonplace and tiresome. Somebody will write 
to the papers about it, and then all the world will 
rush in, and they will have to put on a wooden 
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door, and a lock and key to keep them out, and 
it will be as vulgar as every other place of the 
kind." 

"Then let us wall it up, and say nothing to 
nobody about it for ever and a day," said Jem. 
" We cannot go on this way ; it's a shifty plan we 
are going upon altogether ; I don't half like it" 

" No more do I," said Ruth. 

"It needn't trouble you, .since you went and 
told," said Alice, rather grumpily. 

" I couldn't help it," said Ruth. " I can't keep 
teaching the school-children on Sunday to be 
straightforward and true when I am hiding up 
things myself. I know how vexed I was when I 
heard that Janey Ashby had been telling fibs." 

" But one is not bound in duty to tell everybody 
everything," said Monica. " Because Mother reads 
our letters, are we to go and show all the notes 
that Napoleon and his marshals write to each 
other?" 

" That is quite a different thing," said Ruth. 

" What in the world are you talking about ?" said 
Jem. 

"It is a little game we have with Miss Nuff, 
when lessons are done," said Monica. "We are 
each one of Napoleon's marshals, and write 
despatches and bulletins of the war. It is rather 
good fun." 

" Only Miss Nuff never knows what to say," said 
Alice. " We made Sebastopol and the forts in the 
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last fall of snow, and then took them by storm ; but 
we could only do that out of doors. Miss Nuff 
always gives in, unless she has one of us to help 
her. You see, she is so much with us that we have 
to invent these things to keep her going, otherwise 
we should spend our time here." 

" Well, I hold to my opinion,'* said Jem, " that 
we Had much better tell ; you will see that we 
shall get into no end of a row if we don't." 

"We shall do that anyhow,'* said Alice, "and 
lose all our fun as well." 

Jem began to whistle, and they sat silent for a 
moment, and then suddenly looked at each other 
with eyes of alarm, and the exclamation, " What is 
that?" 

There were sounds of falling stones, and of 
voices talking close outside, and even at the 
entrance to the cave. They were discovered ! 

"The hour is come, and the man!" exclaimed 
Jem. " Put out the light and let us hide — quick.** 

In a moment the light was extinguished, and 
they scrambled, with the speed and quickness of 
those to whom every inch of the ground was 
familiar, into the sides of the dark passage where 
the stream ran, just as they heard Dick Middleton's 
voice saying — 

" Upon my word, there is an opening, and it 
looks as if some one had been in before us. It's a 
tight squeeze, though.** 

And he rounded the corner of the rock, nearly 
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knocking his head against the steep slope above 
him, and stood upright in the cave just as Alice 
had seized the great stone which stood in the 
course of the stream, and noiselessly placed it 
across the hollow through which the water escaped 
from the cave, thus dexterously turning it back 
into the old channel. Then the light of a candle 
was seen through the darkness, and Mr. Norcliffe*s 
voice was heard as he followed Dick Middleton. 

With exclamations of surprise and delight, the 
two gentlemen groped their way by the uncertain 
light into the middle of the cave. Little they 
thought, as they stood holding up the little candle, 
till the stalactites from the roof shone like trans- 
parent alabaster, and their own tall figures threw 
a darker shadow on the corner where the children 
lay in ambush — little they thought of the party 
who, like David's men, stood breathless and eager, 
hidden in the sides of the cave and close by the 
stream, which, instead of plashing down amongst 
the stones and escaping into the outer air, was 
rising quietly and slowly into the middle of the 
cavern, now touching their feet, now encircling 
the stones, till, as they moved about from one 
place to another, it slowly spread over the place 
where their feet had stood, and the floor of the 
cave was a sheet of water. 

There was a slight natural dam across the 
entrance ; when the stream had risen to this 
height, it began to trickle over, and the gentlemen. 
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turning back, realised the state of affairs, and 
exclaimed — 

" Why, what's this ? the place is full of water ! " 

" This is very strange," said Mr. Norcliffe, as he 
picked his way back. " One of these intermittent 
springs, I suppose; very strange that it should 
have happened just now." 

" We are not well provided with light," said Mr. 
Middleton, " or I should like to have gone further. 
We must get Langdale to have some of these 
stones moved, and let out the water, and then have 
the place regularly exposed. The stalactites are 
remarkably fine." 

" I should like to get at the secret of the spring, 
too," said Mr. Norcliffe, as he splashed through the 
water. " Look out for your head ;" for, as he spoke, 
Dick had struck against the rock, his hat falling 
into the water. Jem and Alice shook with laughter, 
as they watched him groping about for it, with 
many impatient exclamations ; while Mr. Norcliffe 
politely held the little dip-candle for him, now 
burnt down almost to its last end — indeed, at last 
it went out altogether, just as Dick caught at his 
hat with his stick, fished it out of the water, and 
squeezed himself once more round the rock into 
the daylight. 

It was not in human nature not to laugh ; and 
though they waited for some time before venturing 
out, and had some difficulty in climbing round the 
flooded cave so as to avoid the water, and though. 
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all the way home, they felt the crisis was at hand, 
and that, as the boys expressed it, they were in for 
a jolly row, they could not help going over the 
adventure with delight, and stopping on the way 
home to recall Dick's scared looks and perplexity 
over his lost hat, and to compose a nonsensical 
and scientific paper on the supposed intermittent 
spring. 

They went in by the back way, and changed 
their wet things ; but when they came down into 
the hall, Mr. Langdale was standing by the fire 
with Mr. NorclifTe, and the first question the former 
asked was — 

" Where have you been, children ?" 

" Up How Gill," said Jem. 

" Then do you know anything about this cave ?" 

"Oh yes," said Jem, boldly, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. And then it all 
came out. 

Mr. Langdale was quite as angry as they had 
expected. He had a dislike to secrets ; and that 
they should have known and kept this to them- 
selves so long, was an offence to the feelings both 
of a landowner and the head of a family ; as the 
one, he had a right to know what was found on his 
land, and as the other, what went on in his family. 
He was also hurt at finding that they had not 
cared to make their parents partners in their 
pleasure — in fact, he felt the occurrence as a vote 
of want of confidence passed on himself and their 
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mother by all the younger and more trusted part 
of the family, and looked upon the winding up as 
an impertinent practical joke. Neither of these 
views of the subject had ever occurred to the 
culprits. 

Mr. Norcliffe walked quietly away. Mr. Lang- 
dale's reprimands were sharp, but not long ; but he 
cut home when he wound up with — 

" I say nothing to Monica and Hugh ; but from 
Jem and Alice I had expected different conduct 
I will have no more holidays this Christmas, since 
you use them so ill. I am disappointed in you 
both." 

He left the room, and the four gathered round 
the fire in gloomy silence. Monica was crying 
quietly; she cried easily, and displeasure always 
touched her to the quick. Jem looked grave, Alice 
rather sulky, as did Hugh. Jem was the first to 
speak. 

" We were wrong," he said ; " though I didn't 
see it in the light Father puts it." 

" I don't see it," said Alice. " It seems to me 
very unfair. If we hadn't found this place, nobody 
else would. Father and Mother don't care what 
we do in our playtime ; they don't ask, and if we 
told them, they wouldn't want to hear. We go 
and do what we like, and what does no one any 
harm, and then we get this scolding." 

" I suppose Father has a right to know what is 
on his own property," said Jem. 
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" I wish he wouldn't think we don't care whether 
he cares or not," said Monica, mournfully. 

" He won't when he has left off being angry," 
said Jem. 

" One can't say anything," said Alice, in a vexed 
tone, " because he won't hear a word ; but first he 
gives us credit for things which we never meant, 
and then scolds us for them." 

" And if he does, it's no affair of ours," said Jem. 
" He is our father, and so we have no business to 
find fault I expect it's true enough, that if we 
hadn't been so busy thinking of ourselves, we 
shouldn't have done it. Cheer up, Monica; it 
isn't you he's vexed with." 

" But I am just as bad as Alice," said Monica ; 
*'so I deserve it just as much." 

"Here's Mother," said Jem, as Mrs. Lang- 
dale entered the room, and came up to the 
fireside. 

" We are awfully sorry, Mother." 

Mrs. Langdale laid her hand on his shoulder 
affectionately. 

" Was it very bad of us .?" asked Alice. 

"What do you think yourself?" replied Mrs. 
Langdale. 

" We didn't think that Father would have been 
so much cut up," said Jem. "I mean we didn't 
think that it was not treating you with proper 
confidence." 

" We only did it for fun," said Alice. 
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" And we never thought that you minded what 
we did," said Monica. 

" I don't like secrets/* said Mrs. Langdale, " and 
I fancy this has been going on for some months.'* 

" Since last Easter," said Jem. 

" And at first it was only a harmless joke,'* said 
his mother, ''and I suppose explains all those 
allusions to the first time which so puzzled us.*' 

They could not help smiling as they owned it did. 

'' And I suppose it was there that Monica caught 
her cold." 

Alice and Monica both blushed. Silence gave 
consent 

" And that when you used to tell me you had 
been up How Gill, you had spent some time at the 
cave.** 

" I am afraid it was so," said Monica. 

" Do you think that was straightforward ? or," 
she continued after a pause, ''do you not think 
that one mystery leads to another, and that none 
of these secrets can be kept up without more or 
less of deceit." 

" I am so sorry, Mother," said Monica. 

" And you have been trusted and allowed a good 
deal of liberty in your play-hours, for the very 
reason that you might be frank and open with us." 

" I was most to blame, for I started the secrecy,*' 
said Jem. 

" But you would have told long ago but for me," 
said Alice, « and Ruth did tell Mr. WagstafTe.*' 
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" I do not want to say more about it," said Mrs. 
Langdale. "Of course, this afternoon's escapade 
was only a little mad conclusion to the whole affair ; 
but I am afraid it has given poor Dick a thorough 
chill. I have advised him to go to bed at once ;" 
and so saying, she left the room. 

The evening seemed very long and uncomfortable 
to the young people. They had a keen sensation 
of being in disgrace, and of being in the wrong, 
mixed in Alice's mind with a sore feeling of 
injustice — of being deprived of what was lawfully 
theirs, and that no one would value it, or care for 
the place, as she had done. It is surprising how 
strongly one's affections and interests can entwine 
themselves round a place, when it constantly 
occupies the mind. AH that they had done, said, 
and thought there, came back to her thoughts, and 
all the plans, the stories, and fancies that they had 
made in and about the cave ; and now it was 
theirs no longer, and why ? She thought it very 
hard. At the same time, she could not but own 
to herself that their secret had led them into 
crooked ways ; and the sense of shame and loss of 
self-respect added a very real sting to the loss of 
the cave. 

If she was silent and grave, so were the rest. 
Mr. Langdale and Mr. Norcliffe talked together. 
Grace was absorbed with ^ Dick's malady. Mrs. 
Langdale sat silent, and Mildred, who had heard 
the matter on both sides, was silent too from 
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sympathy. Miss Nuff was oppressed with the 
feeling that perhaps she had been doing wrong too, 
though she could not tell how ; and they were all 
glad when, under cover of Lina's music, they could 
steal off quietly to bed at their different hours. 
Once in bed, Monica turned her face to the wall, 
and, after a little quiet cry, went to sleep. Alice 
sat up in her bed, in the dark, thinking, till Mildred 
looked in on her way to her own room, to tell her 
that Father and Mr. Norcliffe had been talking 
about the cave, and Mr. Norcliffe begged they 
might not visit it without the young ones. They 
might wait a few days, but he would on no account 
go without them. 

"Mr. Norcliffe is always so kind," they said. 
Then Mildred hastily withdrew, hearing steps on 
the stairs, and Alice lay down and pretended to be 
asleep, keeping up the appearance by a kind of 
perversity, though she knew her mother was 
standing over her, waiting and perhaps expecting 
that the barrier of reserve might be broken down 
at the time which is, of all hours in the day, the 
most propitious. But Alice made no sign, and, 
when left in the dark, pretence soon changed to 
reality, and she slept too. They had begun their 
morning lessons again soon after Christmas ; so 
that, after breakfast, they betook themselves to the 
schoolroom as usual — only stopping to give Grace 
a message of apology for Dick, and say how sorry 
they were for being the cause of his attack. But 
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when lessons were over, and the wretched feeling 
still lingered about them, Alice made a rush to 
catch Mrs. Langdale as she crossed the hall, and 
tell her how really sorry she was. 

" I know I did not speak the truth," she said ; 
" I know I behaved disgustingly, but I did so like 
the cave." 

" Dear child, could you not have liked it as well 
if you had told us about it ?" said Mrs. Langdale. 

" No," said Alice, " it isn't at all the same thing ; 
I can't explain it — but you might know. Mother, 
there must be lots of secrets which you and Father 
have together, which you don't go and tell all of 
us. It's that which, I must say, makes it seem 
very hard ; we are always told to think and act 
for ourselves, but whenever we do, we are told it is 
wrong." 

"Do you not see that we stand on different 
grounds to you ?" said Mrs. Langdale. " You know, 
Alice, you are still a child in years, if not in mind ; 
and you can remember that St. Paul says, *that 
the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord of all ; but is 
under tutors and governors until the time appointed 
of the father ;' so that your independence is limited 
to your duty to us, do you see? Then again, 
naturally, we do not show our confidence in you 
by telling you everything ; but, as far as we can, 
we do it by deed, by trusting you, and giving you 
the opportunity of using your own judgment in all 
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these matters. You have the general principles of 
right and wrong given you, and you must apply 
them for yourselves. Now, just think for a moment, 
which of these principles were you following all 
through this affair of the cave ? who did you think 
of — ^yourselves or others ?" 

" We thought of ourselves," said Alice. 

** And what did it lead you to?" 

" Telling fibs," replied Alice. 

"And then, generally speaking, what was the 
effect on your daily life ? I am asking, you know, 
without knowing ; only it has seemed to me as if 
you were less interested in what was around you — 
your work, your lessons, and your other pursuits — 
since the cave monopolised your thoughts." 

" I know I've gone from bad to worse," said 
Alice, energetically ; " but, if you don't mind my 
saying so, I thought it was partly Miss Nuff's 
fault ; she is so stupid." 

** It is a bad plan to lay all one's faults upon 
circumstances," said Mrs. Langdale. " There is no 
reason why you should not master your circum- 
stances instead of letting them master you." 

" I'll try. Must I tell Father that I am sorry ?" 

" Yes, certainly," replied Mrs. Langdale ; and 
with a kiss, they parted. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SNOWSTORM. 

MR. LANGDALE received Alice's confession 
very kindly. His anger was soon over, and 
Jem had told him the whole history, and how they 
had rather drifted into the secrecy which had 
vexed him so much, from want of thought more 
than from want of heart; and with Hugh and 
Monica he was never vexed for long. Alice was 
glad to see Mr. Norcliffe sitting in the great bay- 
window reading, and went over to him ; for he was 
always kind to them, and she knew herself to be 
a favourite with him. He made room for her on 
the window-seat, and they looked out on the sky, 
which was growing very grey, dark, and wintry ; 
and the wind howling round the corners of the 
muUions foreboded a storm, and there was that 
damp chilly feeling in the air which always tells 
of coming snow. 

" I wanted to beg your pardon for having turned 
the water on you yesterday," said Alice. 
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Mr. NorcHffe laughed. " It was a very spirited 
proceeding," he said. "I assure you I did not 
mind it at all. It was a gallant defence ; but I am 
sorry that I was the means of getting you all into 
disgrace, unless, perhaps, it was better to have it 
out — was it not ? " 

Alice nodded, and, being drawn out by Mr. 
NorcHffe, she told him all the story, feeling rather 
glad to do so, not having had the opportunity to 
tell anyone but Mildred, and being rather anxious 
to hear what Mr. Norcliffe would say. She could 
not help glancing up into the grey eyes which were 
looking out so intently into the gathering storm, 
and fearing, from the gravity and sadness with 
which he stroked his moustache, that it foreboded 
ill for her. She could not help telling everything, 
though she was afraid, from his look, that he would 
think much worse of her, and even of Jem, for 
what she was saying. What he did say, however, 
took her by surprise. 

"Did you ever read Pamelas * Hermit' ?** 

"I always thought it a horrid piece; I hated 
that angel," said Alice. 

"Well, you see Middleton and I acted unwit- 
tingly, just like that angel. I am afraid, if you 
hated him, you will hate us too; for we have 
broken into your enchanted castle, and carried off 
your treasure. You cared very much for that cave, 
did you not ?" 

" That's just the part I can't help finding a little 
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hard," said Alice. " I see all that was wrong now; 
but it does seem hard to lose it all, just because we 
did not tell anyone." 

"Will it be lost?" asked Mr. Norcliffe. 

"It can never be the same to us again," said 
Alice, mournfully. "You don't know, Mr. Nor- 
cliffe, but when a thing belongs to all the world, it 
isn't the same to oneself." 

" I know quite well," replied Mr. Norcliffe. " I 
know that publicity rubs the bloom off one's 
treasures. Sometimes I have gone into a picture- 
gallery, when it was cold, deserted, and almost dark, 
and sat before my favourite pictures, so as to have 
them to myself, rather than visit them with even a 
party of friends criticising or chatting, and with all 
the world talking and laughing around." 

" Mother said it was selfish," said Alice. 

" I will not say that it is not often selfish," said 
Mr. Norcliffe ; "but it is the natural impulse to wrap 
one's idols in mystery, and the best way to avoid 
the pain which comes when the covering is torn off 
is — ^what do you think, Alice .?" 

" Not to have mysteries, I suppose," replied Alice. 

" Not to have idols, my child." 

Alice looked at him with her large dark eyes 
wide open. 

" How can one help caring for different things ?" 
she said. 

" By caring only for the best things, those which 
last," said Mr. Norcliffe. " It is not everybody that 
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can pray as Kirke White does — * Come, disappoint- 
ment, come/ But we may ail feel thankful after- 
wards that disappointment has come. What a 
poor thing it would be if we went on spending our 
affections on the stupid and unsubstantial things 
which are going on in this world, without ever 
being taught how worthless they are; God is 
kinder to us than that." 

" How can one care for things which are worth 
caring for, unless one does ?" said Alice ; at which 
confused speech Mr. Norcliffe laughed and quoted 
the lines, "What's the odds so long as you're 
happy, so long as you're not," as a parallel remark. 
But, having soon guessed her meaning, he went 
on — "Once upon a time, I heard a sermon — of 
course I have heard many in my life, but this one 
was rather remarkable. I was sitting in a great 
church full of people, when a stranger got into the 
pulpit. Instead of giving out a text, he said, 
honestly, he had been asked unexpectedly to take 
the service that evening for the clergyman, who 
was suffering from a sudden attack of illness, 
and that he had no sermon at hand. * I am ashamed 
to say,' he said, *that I cannot preach to you, without 
preparation, anything of my own thought ; but I 
will preach a sermon written by another man, 
which will, I think, be better for you and me than 
anything I can say ;' and he began straight off." 

"Well?" said Alice. 

" It was a sermon of Archer Butler's — I read it 
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afterwards — ^about the wedding garment. It was 
preached rather than read, and the grand eloquent 
sentences reached to every corner of the church, 
and pierced, I should say, every heart. I never 
shall forget the awful silence after the words, * He 
was speechless.' The drift of it was to show that 
without the heavenly temper, the heavenly affec- 
tions, people would be as out of place in heaven as 
the man in the parable ; ' he saw at last into the 
reality of things,' and so must we." 

"I do try to be good sometimes," said Alice; 
"but it's very hard, and nobody is good that I 
know of, unless it is Jem, who doesn't generally do 
anything wrong, and sometimes Ruth." 

" If you looked at the general drift of people's 
lives," said Mr. Norcliffe, "you might find a few 
more. Look at the way your father spends him- 
self in other people's service — ^always ready to 
uphold and back up what is good and right, 
and unselfish and generous. Your mother, too, 
who is constantly working for him and everybody 
else, and trying to make people better." 

"I know I'm very bad," said Alice; "but, you 
know, nobody except Ruth talks to us in this way, 
or goes down to the bottom of things like you do, 
Mr. Norcliffe." 

" You are all naturally reserved," said Mr. Nor- 
cliffe ; " and it is difficult for any of you to speak 
when no one encourages the other ; but why you 
three younger ones shouldn't talk freely to each 
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Other, I don't know. You have got two things to 
learn, you see — to know yourself and to know 
God. God will give you pleasures ten times better 
than those He takes away from you, if you will 
only look for them ; and perhaps He takes your 
own pleasures away, so that you may turn to these 
and see how little fitted you are to choose your own 
way for yourself." 

"Are we to go to lessons this afternoon i ** 
exclaimed Monica, bursting into the room. 

" Of course," exclaimed Alice, impetuously. 
" You go, and I will come in a minute. But tell 
me one thing, please," she said, hesitatingly — " how 
does one, get to care about good things .?" 

" Tell me one thing first," said Mr. Norcliflfe — 
" why does Grace make Dick teach her geology ?" 

"I suppose she wants to like what he likes," 
replied Alice; "but I should have thought it a 
horrid nuisance." 

" And why does she want to like what he likes ?" 

"Because she is in love, I suppose?" answered 
Alice, with a kind of contempt in her voice, which 
signified what a preposterous thing she thought it, 
for anyone to be in love with Dick. 

"Then, I suppose, loving a person makes one 
wish to like what they like ; and so, if we love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, we shall get to care for the 
things He cares for ; and we love Him, you know, 
because He first loved us — because, when we were 
sinners, He died for us — because we can do 
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nothing, but He can do everything; and if we 
want to learn, we must look to Him to teach us 
—do you see?" 

" I am afraid I always thought I could do very 
well by myself up to a certain point," said Alice. 

"So does everybody," replied Mr. Norcliffe; 
" and, like everybody else, you got into this mess 
by so thinking. And it is one of the first things to 
learn — one's own helplessness; the next is, to 
trust in God, and ask Him to teach you. Now 
you must go, or Miss Nuff will be coming down 
like a dragon to claim you as her property." 

Alice laughed, thanked him, and went away. 

The snow was now falling fast, the wind whirled 
and dashed it against the windows, the already 
darkening winter-day was closing in, and Alice 
stopped a moment to look out of the hall windows 
and say to herself, " I wonder what Ruth is doing." 

Ruth had not been up at all that day. She had 
gone a ride with her father, who occasionally 
borrowed a pony from a neighbour, to pay a new 
year's visit in a distant part of the parish, where 
they lunched, and meant to return by way of 
Hall's farm, see Janey, and have an interview with 
Mr. Hall on rather a dangerous subject. 

" I'm troubled about it," said Mr. Wagstaffe. " I 
hear that John Hall has been accusing old Nanny of 
poisoning his poultry. There's no saying where an 
angry man's folly will not lead to. It's the silliest 
piece of ill-nature I have heard of for a long time." 
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" I suppose there has been some epidemic 
amongst the hens," said Ruth. 

" No doubt ; and, what is as much to the purpose 
IS, that the old servant who died — when was it ? I 
should know to my sorrow — a few weeks since, was 
a capital henwife, and Mrs. Hall is a feckless kind 
of weak-spirited woman, and probably does not 
know how to manage her fowls." 

" I suppose old Nanny has been hanging about 
the place," observed Ruth. 

" I wish she were at Jericho," said Mr. Wagstaffe, 
energetically. " Hall forbid her the place ; so 
she goes and skulks about the outhouses to get a 
glimpse of the child — to whom, I believe, she is 
sincerely attached — and as she never could keep 
her tongue in order, no doubt she lets fly at Hall 
whenever there is an opportunity." 

"She told me she thought they were keeping 
back Janey's wages," said Ruth, " and that Janey 
had promised to send her some money, and had 
not done so." 

"Very likely," replied Mr. Wagstaffe; "it is a 
hard thing to get money out of Hall. He is just 
the man to skin a flint, if he could, and then 
squeeze it to see if he could get a drop of oil out 
of it." 

" There is a storm coming on, Father," said 
Ruth ; " how dark it is over the hills." 

It was, indeed, thickening in all around, with 
that peculiarly dark opaque look which forbodes 
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snow. The wind, as they met it across the hills, 
was bitterly cold. Both horses and riders bent 
their heads to it as the blast whirled the first snow- 
flakes round them. 

" We must get on," said Mr. Wagstaffe. " I am 
almost sorry I brought you ; but we must go 
straight home from Hall's, though it will be bitter 
enough going down into the dale ; one always meets 
the wind there." 

In another instant the storm was on them, and 
they were white with snow. 

In the farmyard, which looked bare and dreary, 
they found the farming-man taking the horse from 
the shandry, which had just come in, and one of the 
children standing by, and looking on. Ruth 
accosted him, and asked after Janey. 

" Eh ?" answered the boy, staring at her. 

"Where's Janey?" asked Ruth again as she dis- 
mounted. 

" She's gone tull her granny." 

"Gone!" exclaimed Ruth. 

" Ay," said the boy, coming up to feel the pony 
and walk round it 

" But what did she go for .?" 

" She war poorly ; she couldn't do nout." 

" Father, do you hear what he says ?" cried Ruth. 

"Go in, child, out of the snow," replied her 
father. " I see Mr. Hall yonder ; I will go and 
speak to him." 

Mrs. Hall here appeared at the door, and invited 
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them in, and Ruth followed her into a large flagged 
kitchen, where the oat-cake, or flap bread, hung in 
sheets across the rafters, and a great green settle 
stretched across between the fire and the door, 
shutting out the draughts, and making a comfort- 
able corner for the children and the sheepdog. 
But it was not a cheerful kitchen — an air of dis- 
comfort pervaded it. The flags had a damp look, 
the churn stood awry, and there was a want of that 
combination of cleanliness, neatness, and plenty 
which makes the charm of a well-ordered farmhouse. 

Ruth's first question, after the due inquiries and 
greetings of the season had been made and 
answered, was after Janey. 

Mrs. Hall, who was busy ironing, looked a little 
troubled. She went and stirred the fire, and then 
proffered cake and cheese and a glass of wine, as if 
to avoid the question, and Ruth asked again. 
Then she looked at the door, and said slowly — 

"Well, d'ye see, Miss Ruth, she's gone home. 
She'd got a bit poorly, and master said he couldn't 
do wi' her, so she'd best go back. He sent her in 
the cart to the top of Langdale hill, and set her 
down there, so that she could run home." 

" But when was this," asked Ruth ; " for I heard 
nothing of it.?" 

" It was nigh an hour sin'," said Mrs. Hall. 
" The cart's gotten back, I'm thinking." 

Ruth's eyes opened wider and wider with indig- 
nation and horror. 
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"Sent her home to-day," she said, slowly, "to 
walk down into Langdale in this bitter wind and 
snowstoroL How long has she been poorly ?" 

"She'd gotten a bit of cold, I think," replied 
Mrs. Hall, uneasily; "she'd been poorly a good 
bit, and she was gettin' that she couldn't go about, 
nor do lier work. I did t' best for her I could — 
gave her a sup of gin and water, and made her 
black currant tea and balm tea, but 'twas all to no 
use ; and master says he, ^ she maun go,' he says ; 
* we had ower much to do when Ellen Lewis was 
sick — that's her we buried a while sin' — what wi' 
doctor bill, what wi' meat, there's nae end to it,' 
says he. You know when master says owt, we 
maun do it." 

" Do you mean that he turned her out of doors 
rather than be at the expense, of doctoring and 
nursing?" exclaimed Ruth, indignantly. "Oh, 

Mrs. Hall, how had you the heart " Her own 

voice choked, and the tears slowly gathered in her 
eyes. 

" I'll not say but what I wouldn't ha' kept her 
mysen' and done my best" — Mrs. Hall went on in 
an offended tone — "though what wi' men and 
beasts and childer, I'se throng enough. But Janey, 
she was but a child, but I'll not say but what she 
did her best, and I've done my duty by her ; but ye 
see master, there's nae talking tuU him, and he's 
been sair puttin' out o' t' way o' late; and then 
Nanny, she comes, and she's that wicked, t' fowls 
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dies, and 'tis all along o' her, he says, and she 
niver rests calling o* master." 

"I do not see," said Ruth, indignantly, "why, 
because old Nanny has been a bad old woman, as 
everybody knows, Mr. Hall should turn Janey 
out of doors on a day like this." 

'*May be not," remarked Mrs. Hall, drily, her 
instinct leading her to stand up for her husband ; 
but the recollection of her own troubles, and a 
craving for sympathy, softened her again, and she 
wiped her eyes, saying mournfully, "I'd do what 
I could for t' poor lass ; but, Miss Ruth, ye don't 
know what 'tis to have to tew all along wi' a man 
like t' master ; it's all to no use — he canna part wi' 
t' brass." 

Ruth was silent. Mrs. Hall went on feebly talk- 
ing, but she paid little heed. She was in a fever of 
impatience for her father's return, and looked first 
at the door, then at the window, 'w^ich was fast 
thickening with the white covering that blotted out 
all the view beyond. The children came in, tramp- 
ing over the floor in their clogs, and shaking the 
snow from their clothes ; but no Mr. Wagstaflfe — 
only a sound of voices in the next room grew 
louder and louder, and the farmer's voice rose 
above that of Mr. Wagstaffe, breaking into iangry 
oaths. 

*' Oh, Mrs. Hall, why does your husband swear 
so dreadfully.?" exclaimed Ruth, with a shudder. 
Mrs. Hall paused in her ironing, and looked 
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troubled. Careless woman as she was, and used to 
bad words and coarse rough ways, she knew how 
unfit such language was for a young girl's ears, and 
would not, if she could have helped it, have an 
innocent mind soiled by the evil to which she 
herself was so well used. She looked this way and 
that, but there was no way of escape except into 
the outer yard ; so she took up her iron again, and 
prepared to put up with this as with all the other 
unavoidable misfortunes of life. 

"Master's sair putten about," she said; "I'd 
rather t'ould parson had let him be." 

Ruth listened with tight-drawn breath, for the 
farmer's passion was at its height. 

" I'll darken your door and your church no more," 
he said, furiously. " Not a penny shall ye iwer get 
for rent or rate, wage or dole ; neither me nor mine 
shall dance attendance upon y'r tantrums at wed- 
ding nor burying no more. I'll none be preached 
at fra' your pulpit ; ye may gang your ways, and 
talk to them that buries folks like dogs, like your- 
sen*. If I don't gang to t' Methodies to-morrow, 
my name's not John Hall, I'll be " 

He broke off short in the midst of an oath ; for 
Mr. Wagstaffe's fist descended on the table with 
the force of a sledge hammer. 

" Hold thy peace," he said, with the quiet energy 
of a man who restrains the intense passion of his 
soul. " I tell thee that I will hear thy words against 
myself, but I will not hear thee blaspheme thy 
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Maker. Go where thou wilt to meet thy God. He 
who defends the cause of the fatherless and widow 
will one day call thee to account for this day's 
work. Thou wilt have to answer for it, John Hall, 
before the judgment-seat of Christ." 

He turned to the door without another word, 
and the next moment Ruth saw him pass the 
window. She sprang up. Mrs. Hall laid down 
her iron, and beckoned to her to follow through 
the back kitchen, with its store of pots and pans 
and litter, to the yard-door, where Mr. Wagstaffe 
was bringing out the ponies, and then nodded a 
dry and taciturn farewell. She knew, poor woman, 
the storm she would have to encounter within 
doors, and felt no gratitude to the champion who 
had tried to right one woman at the expense of 
another. 

The father and daughter rode on silently, and as 
quickly as the snow, which was already an inch 
deep, would allow them. The storm in their hearts 
was so great, that they heeded little the blinding 
storm. Ruth clenched her fingers round the whip 
handle, as if it were a weapon of war. 

"How could you bear it. Father?" said she at 
last " How could you stand that man's wicked- 
ness and cruelty? Oh, I wish I were a man, I 
could — I don't know what I couldn't have done. 
Isn't it horrible, Father?" 

" Ruth," said Mr. Wagstaffe, slowly, " if you wish 
to relieve your own feelings, say what you please, 
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but to the winds, and not to me. I am hot enough 
and angry enough in all conscience; how can I 
strive for patience and coolness when you add fuel 
to the flame?" 

" But for Janey," said Ruth. " I do not care so 
much about old Nanny, or what she says of her ; 
but oh, Father, to turn anyone out to find their 
way down to Langdale on a day like this ; it might 
kill her — ^and oh, I did care for her so much." 

" I trust she got in before the storm," said Mr. 
Wagstaffe ; but Ruth noticed how he looked from 
side to side of the road as they went slowly down 
the hill, as if fearing that the child might have 
been overtaken by the storm. "It was a cruel 
thing ; but the man is eaten up with love of money, 
and hardens himself like a stone wall. Perhaps I 
might have been more patient with him." 

" I hate the man," said Ruth, fiercely. 

"It is part of a Christian's duty to love his 
enemies," said Mr. Wagstaffe, dogmatically — ^all the 
more so because he was not feeling at all obedient 
to the principle at that moment. 

" But he isn't my enemy," said Ruth, evasively. 

"True," replied her father; "and sometimes it 
seems to me that it is easier to love one's enemies 
than those of another person. I can often forgive 
a wrong to myself sooner than I can one to another 
— to a poor dumb animal, for instance, or a child, 
or a woman, then my blood boils, and I feel as 
if I could do — I won't say what." 
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"I wish I were as good as you, Father," said 
Ruth ; " but I know I never shall be." 

" Nobody can say that," replied Mr. Wagstaffe. 
"That is one of the special characteristics of 
religion. A man must take himself as he is, in 
matters of position and of appearance and of intel- 
lect ; for in these three there must always be 
gradations, and the man of five talents can never 
reach the level of the man of ten talents, supposing 
that each makes the best use of his ability. But it 
is not so in religion. The first rank is within 
everybody's reach. There is no reason why you 
or I should not be as good as St. Paul — not as 
wise, mind you, or as gifted, but in point of piety 
and holiness you may reach his level, and it is 
your own fault if you do not." 

" Not really, Father," said Ruth, appalled. " It 
is so very hard to be good." 

** Because you want God's Holy Spirit, child ; 
but He gives it to them that ask Him, you know." 

" But if I am to begin by loving my enemies — 
that is, Janey Ashby's enemies," said Ruth — " how 
am I to manage it ?" 

" You have me there, child," returned Mr. Wag- 
staffe, with a short laugh. " Did you hear all that 
man said.?" 

" I think not," said Ruth—" at least only at the 
last." - 

" That's well. I should not have taken you there. 
It is not fit for you to know all these things." 
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" But, Father," said Ruth, triundphantly, " if you 
hate him, so may I ; one must be angry sometimes, 
you know." 

" But you are to be angry and sin not, child — 
that's the rub; and we will have to forgive him, 
both of us, if we want to say the Lord's prayer 
to night— do you see ?" 

Ruth gulped very hard, and said nothing. 

"The thing lies in a nutshell," continued the 
Vicar, bringing his hand down on the horse's 
shoulder with a rap, which made the animal bolt 
forward. " Our Lord says, * Love your enemies/ 
Well, and why.^ Because our Father in heaven 
does so, and is kind to them that hate Him. 
True — but I cannot take in that motive just yet — 
sometimes I feel as if I would sooner please myself, 
and be the child of the devil. So He gives me 
another reason — because He prayed for His mur- 
derers. But I say, like David, * Do not I hate them, 
O Lord, that hate Thee, and am not I grieved with 
those that rise up against Thee } yea, I hate them 
right sore.* So then the Lord takes me up again 
and says, * Through thy knowledge shall thy weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died.' For whom 
Christ died ! — ay, if He thought it worth while to 
die for such a fellow as that, it is not for me to be 
at enmity with him ; and when I think He died for 
me too, there is a bond of brotherhood between us. 
You may hear a good deal about relationships and 
natural affinities, but I can tell you this, there is no 
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bond in life so strong as these two : charity from 
man to man, because Christ died for all ; and love 
between Christian and Christian, because they love 
Christ and Christ loved them." 

Then they rode on in silence, both thinking, till 
at last Mr. Wagstaffe spoke again. They had now 
nearly reached the bottom of the hill. 

" The snow has drifted too much to let any foot-^ 
steps be seen," he said ; " but I cannot help hoping 
that the child may have met some cart and been 
taken up by some one. I see no signs of her along 
the road. 

" If we overtook her, might we not take her to 
the Vicarage at once ?" suggested Ruth. 

" By all means," replied her father. 

His supposition proved to be right ; for, as they 
rode through the village, whose every porch and 
roof was now thick with snow, and every door 
closed against the bitter storm, they noticed one of 
the farmers' carts standing in his yard, as if recently 
come in, and then, a little further on, they descried 
the tall figure of a woman coming towards them. 
It was Nanny Ashby. She had once been hand- 
some, and was still striking-looking, though the 
features were haggard, and the fierce black eyes 
flashed from under a wrinkled brow and straggling 
locks of grey hair. She wore a man's coat on the 
top of a colourless and almost ragged skirt, and in 
a pair of men's boots tramped heavily through the 
snow. A red handkerchief was tied round her 
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bonnet, which was torn and broken with age and 
weather. Mr. Wagstaffe rode up to her. 

" Where are you going, Nanny ?" 

She did not at first answer, and walked on a 
few steps without heeding him ; then she stopped, 
turned round, and said, fiercely — 

" For t' doctor, and then for t' const;able." 

" Has Janey got home }" 

" Ay, she has that ; and they've made a pretty 
job on't," and she laughed a hard, bitter laugh. 
"Maybe she'll die, and I'll lay it to John Hall's 
door— I will that." 

"But where is she?" asked Ruth, eagerly. 
" Cannot anything be done for her }" 

" She's i* bed — she's killed wi' pain — t' neighbours 
is there. I maun gang for t' doctor, though it isn't 
mich he'll dee." 

" You must, not walk there," said the Vicar ; " I 
would send or go myself, only the horse is tired. 
Ruth, ride up to Mr. Langdale, and ask him if he 
would be so kind as to let one of his men go 
for the doctor ; he will get there in half the time 
on a fresh horse." 

" I tould Nanny I'd gang mysen'," shouted the 
man who had been busy about the cart in the 
yard, and who now came near and leant over the 
wall. " I'se nobbut putting up t' horse, and then 
ril gang — she'd best stay wi' t' lass." 

" That will be very kind of you," said Mr. Wag- 
staffe ; "but if Mr. Langdale can send, it will be 
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better and quicker, for it's a good five miles to 
walk." 

" I made bold to tell Miss Wagstaffe," said the 
man ; " I thought she'd maybe go down. There's 
ower mony women there," he continued, with a 
jerk of his head towards the end of the village. 
" Ay, I fetched t' lile lass hame. It was a mean trick 
o' John Hall to send a bairn out on sike a day nor 
this." 

Ruth had not waited for these last remarks, but 
rode on as fast as the snow, the pony, and her own 
numbed fingers, which held the reins but feebly, 
would allow. She stopped a moment at the door 
of Nanny's cottage — a small, rather miserable-look- 
ing building, with one or two broken panes of glass 
stopped up with whatever came first to hand — to 
see if her sister were there, and hear some accurate 
information to send to the doctor. Miss Wagstaffe 
and a kindly neighbour, who, though rather shy of 
old Nanny usually, had been the first to come to 
her aid now, were both there ; the other helpers 
had been dismissed. From them she heard that 
Janey was in bed, with what seemed to be pleurisy, 
and they were busy putting on poultices. They 
felt sorry that old Nanny was so soon returned on 
their hands, but there was no help for it, and the 
doctor was urgently wished for. With all speed, 
Ruth crossed the bridge, and did not stop till she 
reached the stable-yard at Langdale End. 




CHAPTER XVL 



A DEATH-BED. 



GREAT was the excitement in the house at 
Ruth's appearance, and hot the indignation 
at her story. Mr. Langdale promised to send at 
once for the doctor, and left the room. Mrs. 
I>angdale followed him to see what she could send 
that would be useful to the sick child ; but she 
presently returned to urge Ruth's either remaining 
the night with them or going home at once, so as 
to avoid cold. The night was closing in, and it 
was snowing heavily. Monica brought her some 
tea ; and Mr. Norcliffe drew Alice's attention to 
her father's figure as he passed the window in his 
riding-coat and long boots, saying — 

" That's what your father calls sending some one. 
He would not let me go." 

" He really is going himself," said Alice. " How 
good of him." 

" Noblesse oblige," observed Mr. Norcliffe. " I 
expect he thought it too bad for anyone else." 
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" rU go down With you, Ruth/' said Jem, " but 
you had much better stay all night ;" but Ruth 
shook her head. 

" Then you had better start at once," said Mr. 
Norcliffe, and not keep her standing in wet clothes, 
and I will follow with the basket when it is packed." 

It was a dreary night to turn out in, but dis- 
agreeable things must be done, and the two 
struggled gallantly down the road against the 
wind and snow. Jem told of the cave secret, and 
how it had been made public, and with what 
results, and how he and Hugh had been up that 
morning, before the storm, to replace the stone in 
its old channel across the stream, and drain the 
water off into its old channel, and that Dick and Mr. 
Norcliffe had both been very jolly about it, and 
behaved like bricks. Ruth narrated all the particu- 
lars about her afternoon adventure, and the hopes, 
fears, and indignation, in which Jem warmly 
sympathised. They only parted when Mr. Nor- 
cliffe overtook them at the Vicarage gate, and 
Ruth went home to pass her time in restless 
anxiety of mind till the doctor should arrive. He 
came — not only saw the child, but spent the night 
at the Vicarage ; for it was too wild to ride home 
again. His report was not cheering ; the child was 
very ill. Fast growth, neglected cold, and the 
exposure to the bitter weather of the preceding 
day, had brought on pleurisy, and he thought it an 
anxious case. 
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Morning dawned on the white world of Lang- 
dale, but there was little amendment ; and through- 
out, the whole village, whose recollections of the 
wild, wilful child, with merry face, dancing black 
eyes, high spirits, and ready good nature, which 
had made her alternately a torment and a favourite, 
were now confronted with the sight of the same 
face, thinner, longer, flushed with fever, and with 
eyes dimmed with pain, and there was one deep 
murmur of indignation against the farmer. If 
Hall had ventured down into Langdale then, he 
would have found many people there ready to give 
him " a bit of their minds." But those who had 
most right to be angry were silent. The old 
grandmother sat still and as if stunned, by the fire 
or in the chair beside the bed, heedless of all but the 
child. Kindly neighbours came to inquire, and the 
one who at the first had constituted herself head 
nurse was constantly there, cleaning, cooking, 
nursing. The Langdales, the Wagstaffes, all came 
and went, trying to do, and doing, all they could ; 
but the malady was still there. Sometimes there 
was an improvement and a shadow of hope, and 
then this too faded, as the young life ebbed away. 

The smile of welcome with which Janey had 
greeted Ruth had been her constant passport to 
the sick-room, and she was there morning and 
afternoon, sitting by the bed in the little upper 
room, whose boards creaked and shook at every 
step, and whose temperature alternated between 
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the Stuffy heat given out by the smouldering turf 
fire, and the icy blast which came up from below 
every time the outer door opened. Now and then 
Alice and Monica would steal in quietly. The old 
woman liked them, and nodded to them silently, 
but seldom spoke — it seemed as if she had lost all 
heart and energy. Prayer and reading, speech or 
silence, seemed all one to her ; and the ear, so quick 
to hear every whisper or movement of her grand- 
child, was deaf to everything else. 

. It is one of the painful facts brought out by 
illness, that wandering of mind in women of birth 
and breeding and education, who, in their ordinary 
lives, have been always looked upon as refined and 
ladylike, sometimes shows itself in language of the 
worst description ; while, on the other hand, there 
are cases where, in spite of the most adverse 
circumstances and associations, the mind seems 
instinctively to turn to what is pure and good 
and holy. Nobody had ever thought of Janey 
having any religion. She had, apparently, not 
learnt much at school, and beyond the two lessons 
— invaluable ones in their way — of obedience and 
honesty, which her grandmother had always en- 
forced, there was nothing to be gained at home ; 
but yet the little that she had been taught had 
stayed by her, and struck its roots, and borne its 
little fruit. It had been planted unconsciously by 
the labours of a few faithful souls, had been watered 
by the remembrance of kindness and affection, and 
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had rooted itself amid the troubles and difficulties 
of service, and was now ready to bear the last 
strain, to comfort in sickness, to sustain in death. 

"Tell Miss Ruth I always tried to say my 
prayers, and I tried to do my best ;" and then she 
would wander off into the verses of the hymns 
learnt at school, or the well-remembered "Our 
Father." 

" She axed me to say Our Father," said the old 
woman, " and I couldn't. T' Vicar, he said it, but I 
couldn't ; God forgie me that I suld hae forgotten 
my bairn's prayer. Sing a bit, Miss Ruth — she 
likes t' singing." 

The old familiar words of the evening hymn, 
with its solemn, well-known music, rose to Ruth's 
lips, and she went steadily through, though with a 
choking voice — 

" Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day." 

Hymns were precious in those days. The old 
and new versions of the Psalms, bound up together 
with the hymns added " by authority," were " the 
use" of Kirkby Langdale ; but these, excepting the 
evening and morning ones of Bishop Ken, were 
less familiar to Janey than those of Dr. Watts, 
which she learnt at school. The poet of one 
generation is the despised of another ; but to Ruth 
there was no better music than to hear the lines 
which had been hammered out and shuffled over in 
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a half-hour of apparently useless toil on the 
Sunday afternoons, now falling from the half- 
conscious lips with a constant repetition, which 
showed how they had at one time been dwelt upon. 

" Soft and pleasant is thy chamber ; 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
And His cradle was a manger. 

And His softest bed was hay. 
'Twas to save thee, child, from dying — 

Save my dear from burning flame, 
Bitter groans and endless crying. 

That thy blest Redeemer came." 

So the anxious hours passed. Hope flickered, 
burnt up for a moment brightly, and then died out 
altogether. 

" She war better this morning," said the neigh- 
bour. " She waked up and talked a bit, and said 
she liked well up yonder ; and t* missus war varra 
good tull her, but she couldn't get t* brass, and she 
wanted it for her granny. She didn't like to come 
down wi'out it, and says she, * Granny, what*ll ye do 
when I'm gone ?* and then she says, ' Granny, God 
knows ; t' parson said sae,' and then she fell off 
right t* warse ; and says I, * Are ye going to Jesus, 
Janey.^'and she says, * Ay,' and bid me tell Miss 
Ruth she tried to do her best, and didn't forget to 
say her prayers ; and I says, * 'Tisn't what ye've 
done that ye* re setting by, is it, Janey?' and she 
first moves her head and says, *Nay, God loves. 
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Jesus died/ and back she goes to her bits o* hymns ; 
and sae it is, poor lass. Ye may gang up, but she's 
going fast." 

It was late in the afternoon, but the reflected 
light from the snow shone upon the bed where lay 
the dying child, whose dark locks fell back from her 
forehead, now as white as the pillow on which it 
rested. The old woman sat by, holding her hand, 
and watching the short, painful breathing. Mr. 
Wagstaffe knelt by the bedside, and the sound of 
his low voice in prayer alone, from time to time, 
broke the silence. How long they sat they could 
not tell. Darkness was fast coming on. There 
was a knock at the door below. The old woman 
turned an imploring gaze towards her, and Ruth 
felt that she must go. As she went to the bedside 
once more for the kiss she had never failed to give 
Janey since the first day of her illness, the dark eyes 
opened, and there was the faintest vestige of a 
smile upon those lips which would never more greet 
her in this life ; and as she whispered, " Good-bye, 
my darling," the eyes only answered with their 
wistful, yearning gaze, following her, even to the 
last, with a look never to be forgotten. Forgotten ! 
nay, to be remembered for ever, with the hope 
and trust that those who have so looked their 
last on us on earth will be the first to greet 
us with a welcome of love on the happy shores 
of Paradise. 

She went out at the door, and shut it behind 
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her. It was one of Hall's labourers who stood 
there with a packet in his hand. 

" Master sent t' brass," he said, touching his cap. 
« How's t' lass.?" 

" She is dying," replied Ruth. 

The man shook his head, and said, "Eh, poor 
lass," and added, " Missus is sair putten about." 

" Janey spoke of her kindness," said Ruth. She 
could say no more for the choking in her throat ; 
but she recovered herself to add, " Mr. Hall could 
not have known what he was doing." 

She did not heed his answer, though long 
afterwards she used to think that it might very 
well have been given in the words of Nabal's 
young men, " He is such a son of Belial that a man 
cannot speak to him." She gave the packet in 
charge of the neighbour, who was just returning 
from her own cottage. She herself went home, 
where she knew she was wanted. She would gladly 
have returned, but could not ; only watched in heart 
through the long hours with the two women who 
sat waiting, hour by hour and minute by minute — 
waiting for God's angel in the chamber of death. 
But before the night had gone by, Janey Ashby 
was at rest. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

CHANGES. 

" TT APPY the tempest/' says Archer Butler, 
i. A "that casts its wrecks upon the shores of 
Paradise." Perhaps, if the God-fearing people of 
Kirkby Langdale had been asked six weeks ago 
which of the sinners who dwelt beside them would 
have been first added to their number, the name of 
Nanny Ashby would have been the last to occur to 
their minds. That she was honest, and a good 
cleaner — two merits which everyone allowed — was 
all that could in times past have been set against her 
temper, her language, and defective moral character, 
combined with an occasional tendency to drink. 
That her wretchedness should lead her to this last 
consolation was what everyone feared. But it was 
not so. Though she sat silent, and as if stunned, for 
hour after hour, the mind, long closed to all that 
was good, was slowly awakening to a sense of sin 
and the need of a Saviour — slowly perceiving that 
what she had resisted all her life had brought peace 
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and support to her wild little grandchild in the time 
of sickness and death, and that, where human love 
was powerless, God's love stepped in, supplying all 
that was wanting, and carrying, as it were, the trem- 
bling soul up over the borders of the other world. 
Janey's words, "God knows. Granny," worked 
themselves gradually down into the depths of her 
heart. God knows — ay, all the years of sin, all 
the troubles of the past, all the sorrows of the 
present, even the awful dark future God knows — 
and from out of the deep came the cry of anguish, 
"Lord, help me!" 

When the schoolroom party re-assembled at 
Langdale End, the three girls felt as if months had 
passed in the last week. In times of excitement of 
feeling, both mind and soul take a great atep forward, 
and the children stood now on a wider ground of 
spiritual experience and knowledge of life than 
they had ever done before. How Miss Nuff could 
remain so exactly the same, so uninterested, and, 
as they said, " so babyish," was a marvel to them 
all. But Miss Nuif's little soul had not been 
stirred by any feelings of remorse, disappointment, 
sorrow, or personal loss, and therefore the only 
practical result to her was, that the schoolroom 
atmosphere became more serious, more hardwork- 
ing, not less contradictory, but a good deal less 
amusing. However, as their spirits returned, so 
did the livelier turn of mind ; but they made a 
strong resolution not to go back into the desultor>'. 
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do-nothing, wrangling ways of the autumn, and in 
a great measure kept it 

A hard frost followed on the top of the snow. 
The paths became passable ; and as Dick Middle- 
ton was now convalescent, and the young people 
forgiven, Mr. Langdale proposed that they should 
explore the cave before the party broke up, and 
the whole family, including Mr. NorclifTe and Ruth, 
mustered for this event. As, in single file, they 
wended their way up How Gill, more than one 
paused to look down on the valley which lay 
beneath, the grey church tower in the midst of its 
trees, and under its very shadow a fresh-made 
grave, from which the eye travelled upwards to a 
distant roof far away on the hill-side — two objects 
which, in the minds of some of the party, were 
never thenceforth to be disconnected. 

But the facility with which the five familiars of 

the cave scaled the projecting boulder, slid down 

on the other side, and then squeezed, wriggled, or 

slid themselves through the narrow passage which 

formed its entrance, was by no means so easily 

imitated by their elders. However, one after 

another they scrambled in, amid a good deal of 

laughter, both from those within and those without. 

On entering, the scene which presented itself was 

very striking. Five living torch-bearers stood round 

the cave, each holding a light on high, which flamed 

upwards to the dark roof, and threw cross lights 

and fantastic shadows on the young faces of their 
Q 
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holders, the irregular piles of rock, and brilliant 
clusters of stalactites. There was a general excla- 
mation of admiring surprise. 

" You horrid children, to keep all this to your- 
selves," said Lina. 

" What will^^w do with it, now you have got it ?" 
asked Jem. 

" Do !" said Alice, fiercely — " what I always knew 
they would do. How I hate everybody. Look 
there." 

"What is the matter?" asked Jem and Lina at 
once. 

" Aladdin's lamp," replied Alice, with suppressed 
indignation ; " it is gone — it has been broken off." 

" It's one of the stalactites," explained Jem. " It 
hung from the roof over there. Such a beauty ; we 
called it Aladdin's lamp. Some one has got in 
and broken it off — well, that is a pity." 

" It was not me, Alice," said Dick, with humorous 
meekness. 

" Indeed, I didn't think it was, Dick," returned 
Alice, penitently; "but it's just what I always 
knew would happen. Not that that makes it a bit 
better," she added to herself. 

Apparently the water, which for twenty-four hours 
had poured out of the mouth of the cave, had left 
its mark, and made the entrance visible from with- 
out, and they concluded that some one had got in, 
and carried the stalactite away as a trophy of the feat 
Dick was called upon to explain the phenomena they 
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saw around them, and then the cave was thoroughly 
explored, even to the hole where Alice and Monica 
had begun to dig, and the rock from whence the 
stream issued. 

" It would be worth excavating," said Mr. Lang- 
dale, " and if this frost lasts, I think I will set some 
men to work. Dick, you had better stay and 
superintend it. We ought to contrive to put some 
kind of a door across, to prevent people getting in, 
or there will not be a stalactite left" 

" It is a dreadfully awkward entrance," said Dick. 
" The best way would be to get that big rock away, 
and then put an iron gate across the opening." 

" But how would you get it away .?" 

" Blow it up, or dig from underneath." 

" Well, we will see," said Mr. Langdale. " The 
children are looking daggers at you, Dick, so 
you had better take care what you do. Well, 
Alice, will you give us leave to explore.^ Who 
knows what mammoth caves we may come to 
beyond." 

"Jem," said Alice, as they were all filing out, " I 
wish you would help me for one moment" 

"What's up.^" asked Jem; "you look rather 
conspirator-like. Are you going to prepare a 
gunpowder-plot for the next comers } 

* Master Wilful had laid a long train 
Of gunpowder, ma'am, by the wall.'" 

" I wish we could lay a trap for the people who 
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come in to break off these things/' said Alice. 
" No, I want to roll this big stone to the place 
where the stream runs, and fill up the old channel, 
so that we may not have the chance of turning it 
on any more. I am sure the temptation will be 
too strong for me some day, if we don't wall up the 
place." 

"Oh, well," returned Jem, "we were wrong 
altogether, and it served us quite right to get into 
a row. But that flood of yours was a great lark. 
We'll draw a picture of it, and send it to Dick and 
Grace as a valentine next year. What a stone you 
have chosen — big enough to wall up the Thames." 

They managed to roll it with some difficulty, 
and wedge it thoroughly into the old course of the 
stream, fixing it firmly beside the former one. 

"There, that will not be easily moved," said 
Alice — "that's a comfort. Do you remember 
Sintram, Jem, and how he' walled up the little 
Master ? — ^that's just how I feel. Now let us go." 

They were the last of the party ; but they turned 
round once more for a look at the rock, before 
entering the wood. 

" If they don't take care, some of the cliff that 
overhangs above will come down some of these days 
and stop it up altogether," said Jem. "If they try 
gunpowder, I expect it will." 

" I wish it would," returned Alice — " no, I mean 
I oughtn't to wish that." 

"I wonder why you cared about it more than 
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any of us," said Jem, meditatively. " Monica's got 
her head full already of a heap of other things, and 
Ruth is taken up with her villagers. She was 
awfully cut up about that child." 

*' Monica always keeps a craze going about some- 
thing," said Alice. " Now that she has got Charles 
the First and the Cavaliers on the brain, she 
hunts up their pictures and reads all the books she 
can get hold of about them, and learns their pieces 
of poetry. It will go off after a while, but some- 
how it seems to be more worth one's while to run 
after living people as Ruth does." 

"I don't know," replied Jem. "You must put 
something into your head as well. People who 
only run after schools and school-children become 
rather tiresome. Not but what Ruth manages to 
think of something else as well as other people." 

"The odd thing is, Jem, that Monica and I 
always seem to have our crazes at the wrong time, 
and be able to think of nothing else. You know 
how this cave has filled up our minds for the last 
year. Well, before that, how crazy we were about 
fortifications, which was no use to anybody that I 
know of; and now we've got a mania for writing 
stories — ^we've got tired of despatches ; and then 
Mr. Norcliffe says we should care only for the 
good things — ^you know what I mean. Now, if so, 
what is the use of all this .^" 

Jem walked on in silence, and at last said, "After 
all, Alice, it's all right, if you only arrange it pro- 
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perly. When I go into the army, I shall have to 
learn a lot of drill and things which will be a horrid 
nuisance, and which I shall hate ; but one can't be 
a good soldier without them ; and lots of times one 
shall be tied down to doing stupid things which 
one had much rather not be doing, but that one 
must give one's mind to." 

"Well?" returned Alice. 

" Well, I mean we must think first of one's work, 
and other things must sit loose upon one — all very 
good in their way, and much better to have them 
than not, only they must put up with being 
shunted, if it comes to a pinch. Well, if one gives 
one's mind to one's duties in life first, the other 
things may be there to fill up with as much as you 
like;- they are sure to come in useful, only you 
must be able to take them up and let them go 
easily. One's business comes first, don't you 
see.?" 

" I wonder how we can manage it," said Alice, 
with a sigh. 

"Why don't you ask Ruth.?" suggested Jem. 
" I'm not much of a preacher ; Ruth is rather a 
good hand at it." 

" She has stopped since I told her she was no 
better than any of us. It was very disagreeable of 
me ; for, as a rule, she is better, and nobody is 
perfect always." 

They were close upon Ruth and Monica, who 
had been lingering so as to wait for them ; and Jem 
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and Alice told them what they had been talking 
about. 

" I know," said Monica, " ever since we got into 
this mess, and since Janey died, and we began to 
think, IVe been wanting so much to be good, but 
all these other things come in to fill my head up to 
the brim. I care about everything, and Alice says 
just now she doesn't care for anything; so what 
can we do ?" 

"I don't know," replied Ruth. "I only know 
what does me most good." 

She repented as soon as she had spoken, knowing 
that she should be compelled to say what it was, 
which indeed proved to be the case. 

" I'll only tell you on one condition," she said at 
last." 

"What's that.?" 

" That you never tell me I'm good — for I'm not." 

" Of course not," said Jem ; " that's a humbugging 
thing to say; besides,. Alice has just owned to 
having told you you were no better than you 
should be. Go ahead." 

" I try to think of the Lord Jesus Christ," said 
Ruth. 

"Well, but how .?" asked Monica. 

" Well, you know, if one has done wrong, I can 
remember that He died for me ; and if I want to 
do better, that He will send the Holy Spirit to 
help me ; and if ever3rthing seems to go wrong alto- 
gether, that God the Father knows and arranges it 
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all. And then one comes across bits in the Bible 
to think about Father showed me that the other 
day, when I was — when we were all so unhappy ; 
he showed me the verse that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, and that 
Janey's dying might prove to be one of them.** 

*' And our losing the cave too, then,** said Alice, 
thoughtfully ; '* though I don't at present see how, 
except as a punishment for doing wrong. Yes, I 
do too," she continued, as she remembered Pamell's 
" Hermit.** 

'' But, Ruth,*' said Monica, her eyes filling with 
tears, " supposing one doesn't love God.** 

" I don't see how we can help it, when one thinks 
of what He has done for us,** replied Ruth. 

" Then, if one gets hold of that, the other things 
arrange themselves, I suppose,*' said Alice. ** I 
mean all that Monica cares for too much, and I too 
little.** 

"I expect we ought to keep praying about 
them,*' said Ruth. 

" But we can't be alwa)^ praying, surely,*' said 
Monica. 

''Dear me, Monica! it only means asking for 
what you want, as if you wanted it," said Jem ; 
'' and it doesn't take long to do that.'* 
' '' I wish you would be a clergyman, Jem, when 
you grow up," said Ruth. 

"Catch me!" replied Jem. "Why, I am going 
to try for Addiscombe next year. I am going into 
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the Indian army. Then I shall go out to India. 
When I'm a general, I shall send for you and Alice 
to come and set up schools in the hills." 

" Mayn't I come too ?" asked Monica, pleadingly. 

*• You will have married a professor long before 
that," said Jem, who delighted in teasing Monica, 
" and will be half-way through your first dictionary; 
but, if you like, you may come and teach Sanscrit 
to the subalterns." 

" You are too bad for anything," cried Monica, 
indignantly; and as Jem dodged the plunge she 
made at him, they all set off running, and did not 
stop in their race till they reached the hall-door 
at Langdale End. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

"THE LOST BOWER." 

SPRING had come round again, and once more 
the Christmas party was assembled at Lang- 
dale End, and this time for the celebration of an 
important event — Grace's wedding. A burst of 
fine weather at the end of April gave a zest and 
cheerfulness to the festivities, which, in England, 
depend so much for their success upon the varia- 
tions of the climate. The old church, on which 
Mary Hill had exerted her best taste in decoration, 
was full of eager spectators. The children strewed 
primroses before the young couple ; the bells rang 
merrily ; flags, hoorays, and heartfelt good wishes 
welcomed them and cheered them on their way, 
and everyone said it was a very pretty wedding. 

When the bride and bridegroom were gone, 
there was still, happily, some excitement left for 
the juniors of the party. What between a dinner 
for the school-children, and tea for the old women, 
and the tenants* dance in the evening, and as the 
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trouble of entertaining Dick's relations did not fall 
on them, there was nothing to hinder their 
thorough enjoyment of the day. Mrs. Langdale 
was standing by the great sycamore, watching the 
school-children at their out-door dinner, and the 
busy looks of their attendants, old and young, 
when Mr. Norcliffe joined her. After a few 
remarks on the scene before them, he said — 

" By the way, I was surprised to meet your little 
governess at the junction yesterday. I had no idea 
she was leaving you, and indeed she did not tell 
me till I had put her into the train and wished 
her good-bye, and then she gave a kind of little 
smile, and said, ' Tm not coming back any more.' " 

"Ah, poor little Miss Nuff! we have found her 
another situation, which will, I think, suit her 
better than ours. She was hardly fitted for the 
children ; she had no authority, and I don't think 
she interested herself in them at all. I was dis- 
appointed in her." 

"In fact, they were a parcel of children together, 
and she the greatest child of them all," said Mr. 
Norcliffe. " I suspected last Christmas that Alice 
ruled the schoolroom, and Miss Nuff quite played 
second fiddle." 

" We have heard of another, whom, I think, they 
will both like and respect," said Mrs. Langdale ; 
"so I hope it will all do well. They have been 
thrown a good deal on themselves lately, and are, 
I think, the better for it. By the way, Mr. Nor- 
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cHffe," she added, with a smile, "what could put 
it into your head to send Alice Mrs. Browning's 
poems ?" 

Mr. Norcliffe laughed. " I hope you did not 
disapprove ; it was only a selection." 

"Oh, as to disapproving," replied Mrs. Lang- 
dale, "of course, as you had sent it, I could say 
nothing — and, after all, I do not know that there 
is anything I should object to — only I was sur- 
prised, for Alice is not particularly fond of poetry." 

" Did she like it ?" asked Mr. Norcliffe. 

" To tell you the truth, I believe she cried over 
one poem, * The Lost Bower,* which is a rare thing 
for Alice to do. I often find that she takes the 
book to bed with her to read in the morning — a 
great criterion of liking." 

" She will be the better for it," said Mr. Nor- 
cliffe. " She had a craving for sympathy, which I 
thought would be met by no one so well as Mrs. 
Browning. It is well that she should find the uses 
as well as the beauty of poetry." 

"What use?" asked the prosaic Mrs. Langdale. 

" The wide and deep sympathy of genius with 
all human sorrows. Poetry is not only intended 
to rouse and awaken feeling — it also satisfies it It 
is a faint shadow of the Divine sympathy, in which 
alone all fulness dwells. Besides, I wanted Alice 
to know the power of friendship which lies in 
books." 

" Ah, you are a solitary man," said Mrs. Lang- 
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dale. '* It is hardly to be expected that a girl will 
content herself with the friendship of books." 

" Not entirely," replied Mr. Norcliffe ; " but 
though I am, as you say, a solitary man, I have a 
friend, * a jewel of a friend' — indeed, more than one. 
But I cannot always command their society as I 
can that of my favourite authors. What do you 
say, Mr. Wagstaffe?" for the old clergyman had 
just joined them. 

** My best friends for the last forty years have 
been my library shelves," said Mr. WagstafTe, 
unhesitatingly. "But I am afraid it is amongst 
them that I have picked up those absent ways 
which get me into trouble. I had rather Ruth 
chose hers amongst human beings." 

" It is certainly best to unite the two," said Mr. 
Norcliffe. "By the way, Mr. Wagstaffe, I met 
your old Mrs. Ashby this morning, and had some 
curious conversation with her." 

" She's a changed woman," said Mr. Wagstaffe. 
" That child's death was, under God, the saving of 
her grandmother. I tell Ruth that she may be 
thankful all her life to see the fruits of steady, 
painstaking, prayerful Sunday-school teaching, 
with all its shortcomings and discouragements. It 
is not often that teachers see the result of their 
work in this life. She may never do so again." 

"You should add one element," said Mr. Nor- 
cliffe — ^" personal affection. I believe Ruth really 
cared for the child, and that the child returned it. 
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I Wished then, and I wish now, Mrs. Langdale, 
that the great hearts and busy minds of your little 
daughters had some real human interest to occupy 
them, instead of being wasted on all these creatures 
of their imaginations. They will never have other- 
wise than active minds ; but it seems to me that 
girls would give less trouble to their parents with 
their fancies when they grow up, if their hearts 
were occupied with the real and lasting pleasures 
and duties of life betimes." 

" What can I do ?" asked Mrs. Langdale. " I send 
them constantly on errands in the village. I don't 
know whether Mr. Wagstaffe can employ them at 
all.?" 

" That depends," said Mr. Wagstaffe. " If young 
people will consent to go amongst the poor, to help 
and to learn — for they may learn plenty from 
them — I should be glad for them to do so ; but 
they must not start with the idea that they are 
going to do good, for the chances are that, for the 
first few years, they will receive more good than 
they do. They may read to the old women and 
make friends with the children, as my child does, 
and welcome." 

"They must put some heart into their school- 
teaching," observed Mr. Norcliffe. " There's a field 
for them there, and let them go and read to old 
Nanny Ashby, and teach her Watts' hymns." 

" My dear Mr. Norcliffe, she used to be anything 
but a good woman," said Mrs. Langdale. 
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"She'll not say anything that is wrong to the 
children, you may be sure," returned Mr. Norcliffe. 
" Did I tell you of the old woman's comparison to 
me one day, given with all the gruff fervour of her 
nature.? 'I gangs to church,' she says, 'and t' 
parson, he sits up and he says. We have erred and 
strayed like lost sheep, says he — we hae done 
whatten we ought not to hae done, says he — ^sae 
I have, sure enough, says I — and there's nae health 
in us. Nay, no more there is, says I, and then he 
prays, and I prays, and t' clerk says Amen tuU us 
baith, and they sings, and t' parson he reads up 
t' Scripture, and I listens tuU him. I thinks nae 
mich about t' rest.' " 

His intonation and gesture were so exactly those 
of the old woman, that both his hearers laughed, 
and Mr. Wagstaffe remarked — 

** You have another quaint specimen of humanity 
there in your coachman. Did you see him peering 
into one urchin's plate a little while ago, and then 
remarking to the whole table, * This 'ere John lad's 
quite o'erset wi' fat" 

" He is an odd worthy little man," said Mrs. Lang- 
dale, with a smile. " We all owe him a great debt 
of gratitude for having pointed out the dangerous 
state of the cliff above the children's cave. Alice 
said that Jem had noticed it too." 

" Why, what happened ?" asked Mr. Norcliffe, 

"A piece of rock fell down one night, and 
effectually blocked the entrance to the cave. If 
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anyone had been inside, the consequences might 
have been most serious." 

" So the cave is closed for ever and a day," said 
Mr. Norcliffe. "Well, such is life! How did 
Alice stand it?" 

" She did not say much about it that I know of," 
replied Mrs. Langdale ; " but possibly it may have 
increased her appreciation of * The Lost Bower.' " 

" Ah, well, it will prepare them for other losses 
to come," said Mr. Norcliffe, musingly, looking at 
the light figures and happy faces of the brothers 
and sisters, who were running about in front of 
him. 

"What do you mean?" asked Mrs. Langdale, 
anxiously. 

"I was only thinking of the loss Jem will be 
when he goes to India." 

" Ah I do not speak of it," returned Mrs. Lang- 
dale. " It does seem so hard to part with all my 
boys, one after another." 

"You will be the mother of heroes," said Mr. 
Norcliffe, with a smile. " Mr. Wagstaffe, I think 
they are looking to you to say grace. I must go 
and hear Thomas's parting speech." 

He went up to the table, where the coachman 
was questioning a thin, pale-faced boy, on whose 
plate he had just laid his hand. 

" Hast thou got thy belly full ?" 

"Ay." 

" Canst thou eat a bit more ? " 
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« Nay." 

" Didst thou ever get thy belly full afore in thy 
life?" 

" Nay." 

" Stand up, then, and say thy grace." 

Mr. Norcliffe fell back in fits of laughter. Then, 
as the children stood up, their voices rose together 
in the old familiar tune of the Hundredth Psalm ; 
and as the groups separated — some for games 
in the field, some for clearing away the remains 
of the feast — Mr. Norcliffe joined Alice and Jem 
as they strolled back towards the house, on whose 
grey walls the April sunshine flickered through 
the trees. 

" Well, Alice," he said, " I have just heard the last 
fact about the cave — that it is closed as fast as Ali 
Baba's, is it not ? and will not even open on the 
eve of St. John to any privileged mortals." 

" Monica says the gnome king has resumed his 
rights," said Jem. 

"Mr. Norcliffe," said Alice, "does it not make 
you think of the proverb, * The rich man loses his 
child, the poor man his cow* ? only that in our case 
the proverb should be reversed." 

" And even then the importance is relative," said 
Mr. Norcliffe ; " but perhaps your * Lost Bower' has 
served its purpose, and has disappeared in its own 
good time. At any rate, it will now be for ever 
sacred to you and the gnomes." 

"I don't know what good purpose it served," 
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said Alice, rather drearily, "unless, as you once 
said, to show us what was worth caring for and 
what wasn't." 

" The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing," returned Mr. Norcliffe, "nor the 
heart with anything short of God. Do you know 
what 'satisfied' means ? It means to have enough, 
to be filled full. It is only the pleasures of God's 
house that can abundantly satisfy. You see the 
Apostle Paul, who had lost all things, counted 
them but dung, that he might win Christ" 

" But that was St. Paul," said Alice. 

" Do you know what conclusion I should draw 
from that i" said Mr. Norcliffe. " If the knowledge 
of Christ so fully satisfied the great heart and high 
intellect of the Apostle Paul, how easily will it fill 
our much smaller capacities. The river of God's 
pleasures has enough water to make our little tea- 
cups full to the brim to all eternity ; and the know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus Christ personally, will in 
this life alone make up for the want of everything 
else. So would *God bless all our losses' if they 
led us to find Him." 

"Do you mean that He would be like a real 
person ?" asked Alice. 

" No doubt, if you gave your mind to learning 
Him as you have learned Mrs. Browning ; and just 
think — ^you had only her book to know her by, and 
your own wits and your own feelings to help you 
to understand her. But you have not only His 
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Book, but His Spirit to teach you, and Himself to 
be with you — a real living presence here, now and 
always. 'Thou madest us for Thyself, and our 
heart is unquiet till it findeth rest in Thee.' " 

" But would that be possible to us ?" asked 
Alice — "I mean to Jem and me — ^would it, Mr. 
Norcliffe .'" 

"I'm certain of it," replied Mr, Norcliffe. 

Then they went up silently towards the house. 
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THE NEW PLUTARCH: 

Lluea of those who have made the History of the World. 

POST 8T0, CLOTH. P&IOB HALF-A-OSOWH, 

lif ARCUS WARD & CO. have in preparation, under the joint 
■"'* Editorship of Walter Bssant, M.A., and Rev. W. J. Brodribb, 
M. A., a series of Biographies, which will be called the " New Plutarch." 

Every volume will contain the life of one man or woman, around whose 
name will be gathered not only the deeds which have made that one life 
memorable, but also those events which make a remarkable period in the 
world's history. These volumes will present pictures of the time, as well 
as the events and conditions of a single life, which will render them at once 
delightful to the general reader and instructive to the student They will 
not be written as school text-books, and yet will be largely intended for use 
in that process of self-education which is carried on at all periods of lifCf 
in age as well as in youth. 

The Books at present arranged for are as fallows. The Publishers do not^ 
however, promise that the order here given will be strictly observed, 

OOLIQNY, AND THE Failure of the French Reformation 

With a Portrait By WALTER Besant, M.A. {Published, 
JTJDAS MAOOABiSiUS, and the Revival of the Jewish 

Nationality. With a Map. By Lieut. C. R. Conder, R.E. 

\Published. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and the Abolition of Slavery. 

With a Portrai t B y CHARLES G. Leland. \ln the Press. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL, and the Attainment of Italian 

Unity. With a Portrait By Edward Dicey, M.A 
JOAN OF ABC, AND THE Expulsion of the English from 

France. By Janet Tuckey. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND his Age. By Rev. W. J. 

Brodribb M A. 

THE CALIPH HAROUN AL RASCHID, and Saracen 

Civilisation. By Prof. E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
R ICHELIEU AND HIS Court. By Walter Herries 

Pollock, M.A. 
HANNTBAIi and Carthaginlan Civilisation. By Samuel 

Lee, M.A. 
HAROLD FAIR HAIR and the Scandinavians. By Erik 

Magnusson, M.A. 
CHARLEMAGNE and his Time. By Prof. Beesley. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By Richard Garnett. 
WHITTINGTON, Lord Mayor of London. By James Rice. 
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Profusely Illustrated, Square Octavo, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards, 

Gilt Edges. Price 6/- each. 

Stories of English History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe/ 
&c. In Fifty easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colours by 
H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; 50 Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title- 
page. New Edition, with Questions, 
ia- A Cheap Edition of MISS YONGE' S HiSTOR Y OF ENGLAND, 
for Schools^ is now ready; with 41 Engravings^ and Questions 
neatly bound in cloth. Price i\6. 

Stories of Bible History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. Three Readings and One Picture 
for each Sunday in the Year, with an Illuminated Title-page 
and Frontispiece in Colours. 

•w A Cheap Edition of STORIES OF BIBLE HISTORY^ price ^/-. 

Stories of French History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-eight easy Chapters, 
with a Frontispiece in Colours by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title-page. 
New Edition, with Questions. 

Stories of German History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Fifty easy chapters, with 
Frontispiece in Colours, Illuminated Title-page, and niunerous 
Illustrations. 

Stories of Greek History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-five easy Chapters, 
with . Frontispiece in Colours by Walter Crane, Illumi- 
nated Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. 

Stories of Roman History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-six easy Chapters, 
with Frontispiece in Colours, Illuminated Title-page, and 
numerous Illustrations. 

Stories of American History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. With numerous Illustrations. 

[In preparation. 
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